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This photograph of the Fifth National Convention of Sigma Delta Chi, held at the University of 
Illinois, December 5 and 6, 1919, was taken on the steps of the Illinois Union. 


From left to right the delegates, officers and attending members of the host and other chapters: 


First Row: R. L. Foster, Kansas State; Bertram G. Zilmer, Wisconsin; F. M. Church (Michigan), 
The Cadillac (Mich.) News, President; Robert C. Lowry (Purdue), Dallas, Tex., Past National Presi- 
dent; Lee A White (Michigan), The Detroit News, Editor of The Quill; Prof. HY ¥. Giarr:ngton (Ohio 
State), Honorary President; Kenneth C. Hogate (DePauw), The Detroit News, Secretary; T. Hawle, 
‘apping (Michigan), Peoria, Ill., Executive Councillor; R. E. Overholser, lowa; H. R. Grosvenor, wee 


Second Row: Eugene Glasgow, Minnesota; Stewart D. Owen, President of [Illinois Chapter; oe 
Cleveland, Illinois; Alexander G. Brown, Oregon; W.G. Albershardt, Purdue; Stewart F. Reid, Illinois, 
Secretary of the Convention; Cummins Rawson, Grinnell; Howard P. Jones, Wiscorsin-Columbia; 
Robert A, Drysdale, Illinois. 


Third Row: H. G. Hullfish, Illinois; H. M. Hodgson, Illinois, Sergeant-at-Arms of the Convention; 
G. D. Newton, Indiana; Peter Vischer, Cornell; McFarland, Illinois; C. B. Davis, Illinois; Emerson 
Stone, Montana; John C. Rogers, Louisiana; P. A. Montgomery, Kansas, 


Fourth Row: Dewey H. Neal, Oklahoma; Z. R. Mills, lowa State; Prof. Fred A. Tarman, Oklahoma; 
M. G. Sterne, Knox; Thomas B. Meek, Ohio; Donald Maxwell, DePauw; H. W. Thompson, Iowa State; 
E. Bressmer, Iowa State; B. W. Lodwick, Iowa State; J. K, Henney, Western Reserve. 

Fifth Row: Prof. Elmo S“Watson, Illinoiss-Floyd Casebolt, Missouri; Herbert Hope, Indiana- 
Illinois; M. B. Mitchell, Washington; Floyd Hockenhull, Kansas; Dewey Ingram, Denveré H. R. Waring, 
Pittsburgh; Herman H>Thomas, Nebraska;(Clark, Illinois; Horace Bundy, Purdue; AMcQuinn, Illinois; 
Russell Barnes, Michigan; Pinckard, Illinois; G. W. Greene, Beloit; W. C. Healy, Illinois; Prof. F. A. 
Russell (Washington), of the Illinois faculty. 
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A Sun that Shines for Spain 


T was amazing, even to such a pro- 

nounced Hispanophile and so provin- 
cial a Yankee as the writer, to receive 
out of Don Alfonso’s Spain, where elec- 
tions are still controlled by brigandage, 
such a manifestation of culture, of the 
progressive spirit, of typographical 
excellence and mechanical skill generally, 
as is the great young journal of Madrid, 
El Sol. The literary quality in which 
El Sol is so abundantly rich was only to 
be expected from a country which has 
produced the opulent literature of Iberia. 
And its other excellences, combined with 
its fine literary qualities, constitute in 
El Sol the most admirable journal that 
enters my personal world, a world in 
which a good many of the other great 
newspapers this side and that of the 
water make an occasional, if not a per- 
iodical appearance. 


Journalism in Spain, a friend, Senor 
de la Riestra, tells me, is not yet the 
dignified and lucrative profession which 
a glance at the pages of El Sol, with 
their scholarly signed articles and wide- 
spread foreign service, would lead one 
to assume, However, he says that by 
adding to the pittance which reportorial 
work on El Sol would yield the mite 
attached to some government office, I 
might save myself from membership in 
the Spanish equivalent of Master John 
Awdeley’s “crafty company of cousoners 
and shifters.” Newspapermen in Madrid 
do, he says. The budget for the year 
having been prepared, and subsequent!y 
a mule in the public works department 
having perished, I might obtain for my 
self the amount appropriated for this 
mule’s subsistence, and so enjoy a gov- 
ernment appointment without being called 
upon to discharge the duties attend- 
ing upon it. Senor de la Riestra declares 
that he knows newspapermen, artists, 
poets and so forth who have functioned 
in the governmental dispensation as wet 
nurses, police dogs, burros and the like 
—or, at least, who have drawn pay for 
such offices. But this is a digression 
from the thesis of this article—and 
besides Senor de la Riestra is something 
of a joker. 

To return to more important and 
more relevant considerations of journal- 
ism in Spain today, El Sol may be 
regarded as one of the five or six prin- 
cipal newspapers of the capital. El! 
Heraldo de Madrid has the largest 
circulation, putting out in the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000 copies daily. La Corres- 
pondencia de Espana has a circulation 
half that large. El Imparcial prints 
every Monday a literary page to which 
contribute such writers as Jacinto Bena- 
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vente, the Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
the novelist Pio Baroja, the Quintero 
brothers—names of the utmost import- 
ance in Spanish literature today. El 
Liberal has offices in Barcelona, Bilboa, 
Zaragoza,- Valencia, Sevilla, in addition 
to Madrid, and prints a special edition 
in each of these places. These are all 
four-page papers, however; El! Sol offers 
from 10 pages up, every day. 

“*El] Sol’ has five editions daily, dif- 
fering very little from each other, and 
its circulation at the present time is 
about 80,000,” writes Don Manuel Aznar, 
the director, in a letter dated August 6, 
1919. “This paper, founded in December, 
1917, with broadly liberal tendencies, 
has had no subsidy of any kind, and 
seeks to interest all classes of people. 
The readers of El] Sol are, chiefly, the 
workingmen and the liberal bourgeoisie.” 

“With broadly liberal tendencies,” says 
Senor Aznar. El Solt—I would stake 
anything upon it—is connected in no 
way with any present er potential poli- 
tical organization of Spain, and_ its 
attitude toward foreign affairs is one of 
receptiveness, of impartiality, of con- 
scientious integrity in proclaiming what 
it considers the best that is known and 
thought in the world. It inclines to favor 
the workingmen in the industrial disputes 
which harass Spain just as they do the 
rest of the world; it favors economic 
reform, but always with temperance. It 
is anything but a propagandist press, 
and therefore a wholesome relief in these 
days. Nothing more need be said about 
its policy, since our concern here is with 
news-getting and news-writing as prac- 
ticed by El Sol, and with the uses 
generally to which it puts its columns 
as a daily newspaper. 

There is plenty in El Sol for the 
managing editor and the news editor to 
study. Let us look over a copy, selected 
at random. The nearest to hand happens 
to be dated Sunday, November 30, 1919. 
This will serve, as there is no difference 
between the Sunday and week-day issues. 
On Mondays a supplement in the interest 


of economics and finance, printed in 
tabloid magazine form and containing 
usually eight pages, is published. On 


Wednesdays, for a long period last sum- 
mer and fall, another kind of supple- 
ment, each devoted to some city or terri- 
torial division of Spain, its politics, 
commerce, scenery, literature and people, 
appeared. These descriptive supplements 
were considerably larger than the finan- 
cial supplements, were illustrated, and 
contained verses and selections from 
novels staged in the region. But to 
return to Sunday, November 30. 


First glance at page one arouses one’s 
interest. The make-up, peculiar to E! 
Sol as far as I know, is bright, newsy, 
stimulating to one’s curiosity, without 
being sensational. El Sol favors two 
and three-column heads, even down in 
the page. They are uniform in typo 
graphy and style, without the rigid and 
highly artificial forms that have been 
evolved in America. Usually the heads 
run in two decks; the upper, one line, 
in type running from 14 to 24 point size, 
gives a general orientation to the 
reader; the lower, in larger caps, indi 
cates the special phase of the general 
situation which is being reported. For 
instance, the top head on the left, three 
columns wide, is: 


The Moment in 


Politics 


The Emotions of Yesterday 


This, one may apprehend, is an editor 
ial. There is no editorial page in El Sol; 
editorials run generally on page one, 
but there are many signed articles, and 
these are editorial insofar as the expres- 
sion of the writers’ opinions is_ unre- 
strained. The top head on the right i 
More 


Terrorist Barcelona 


Attempts i 


More 
Exploded 


Last Night Two Bombs Were 


This obviously is a news story. Under 
the same head any number of separate 
dispatches may be included; in this in 
stance, there are two, each with its sub 
head. The first has the heading, “Fiv: 
Civil Guards Wounded”, and the 
is headed simply, “An Undertaking.’ 
It is worthy of note that there is no 
advertising on page and here is 
printed customarily the cartoon of the 
day, though there is none in this par- 
tieular issue. 


second 


one, 


Beneath the political story—and poli 
tical stories or editorials usually occupy 
the upper left-hand corner of page one 
—and taking up the remainder of col- 


umns one, two and three, is a_ story 
entitled: 
Leon Trotzky 
(Personal Recollections) 
This is by one N. Tasin, who has 


written constantly for El Sol from Rus- 
sia. The first sentences are not calcu- 
lated to leave one cold: “The first time 
I ever heard of Trotzky was in 1903, in 
Siberia, where the government of the 








Czar had deported me. 
managed to escape with a false pass- 
port.” It goes on to draw a fascinating 
picture of Trotzky and of sundry anar- 
chists of Russia, in exile and at home, 
the articles being continued in succeeding 
numbers. Like other stories of Soviet Rus- 
sia by Mr. Tasin, it displays first- 
hand familiarity with the subject, 
and sympathetic judgment. I have 
not had time to read all that El Sol 
has printed on Russian affairs, but what 
I have read gives me cause to believe that 
here is the real Russia, ignorant, blunder- 
ing, to be sure, in its great democratic 
experiment, but actuated by a fine ideal- 
ism. 

Just below the news story of recent 
eventualities in Catalonia, in columns 
five, six and seven, is an article called: 


Travels Across the Ocean 
The Preterite Peace 
(By Our Correspondent in the United 
States.) 


The correspondent of El Sol in the 
United States turns out to be Don Ramon 
Perez de Ayala, well known as a news- 
paper writer, and as an essayist. He 
has contrasted the America of last spring 
and summer, when the troops were re- 
turning, with the America of some years 
ago, before the war, when one felt over 
here a unique sense of tranquility, to 
be experienced nowhere else in the world, 
explicable only by the complete absence 
from the streets of soldiers in their uni 
forms and priests in their soutanes. It 
is charmingly done throughout. I am 
especially delighted with a paragraph on 
the paradox of North American civiliza- 
tion, in which the writer comments: “The 
citizen of the United States is the most 
jealous and excitable in preserving intact 
the prerogatives of individual free-will; 
and nevertheless this same citizen is 
the most humble and submissive in ac- 
cepting and obeying all things imposed 
by authority, no matter how arbitrary 
and abusive they may be.” It is some- 
what discursive, this article, and not 
turgid with statistics. The American 
city editor would bridle if this were 
turned in to him, but I am not sure the 
American city editor is not too insistent 
on facts. Facts are all right, but they 
can so often be dispensed with. 


Beneath Senor Perez de Ayala’s piece 
comes a story of the wretched conditions 
of life in Russia. It recounts how human 
flesh is being consumed at Petrograd, on 
the market at 100 rubles a pound. The 
story is credited to “The Times”, pre- 
sumably of London. Well, if my 
memory does not betray me, El! Sol made 
a great pretense of belief in the report 
that the world would end in December, 
the planets being aligned to that end. 
This story hardly accords with the run 
of reports from Russia. If it be a hoax, 
not every American paper is guiltless of 
having deceived its readers, and they 
are not always deceived in the spirit of 
fun. While, if El Sol believed this story 
true, it would print it; the paper has 
never been blindly partisan toward Bol- 
shevism, and is constantly commenting 
on the errors and the crimes into which 
the Soviets are stumbling. 


At the top of column four—there are 
seven columns to the page in El Sol— 
is a “Dispatch from the Other World, 
by Cable of M, de C.” Don Mariano de 
Cavia is a brilliant writer of editorials 
in a bantering style, richly satirical, 
sdorned with a wealth of allusion, quo- 


Trotzky had justtation and historical precept. 
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His edi- 
torials always appear on page one, some- 
times complementary to a sober, digni- 
fied editorial on the same _ subject, 
presumably by Senor Aznar himself. 
Often his contribution is one of these 
“Dispatches from the Other World”, in 
which Castelar or General Prim or Sal- 
meron or some such statesman, warrior 
or literateur of a past age comments 
upon the events or the institutions of the 
present. Sometimes he contributes a 
scintillating “Colloquy of Omar and Ali”. 
Don Mariano de Cavia, it is said, is the 
foremost newspaper writer in Spain. 


Four telegraphic brevities occupy the 
remainder of column four, and so we 
conclude with page one. And let us 
consider a moment what it contains. It 
does not contain one story from the 
police court, not one from the divorce 
courts, not one sensational account of 
a fire—not one triviality of merely local 
interest. The four principal stories have 
to do with a ministerial crisis in Spain, 
the syndicalist disturbances in Barce- 
lona, the personality of a Soviet leader, 
and conditions in the post bellum United 
States. They are stories of interna- 
tional significance, every one of them. 
And it is apparent that El Sol is not 
only a metropolitan newspaper, but as 
nearly as possible, and to a greater ex- 
tent than is any other newspaper I know, 
a cosmopolitan. It has its own repre- 
sentatives all over the world. Its atti- 
tude toward world affairs is broadly 
receptive and unprejudiced. 


The literary quality of the paper is 
excellent, and is displayed with pride, 
and the personalities of the writers are 
given fuli opportunity for expression. No 
American newspaper with which I am 
acquainted compares with El Sol in lit- 
erary quality. It has a sense of humor, 
and is never stodgy, yet it is never cheap. 
It is sophisticated, urbane, cultured. I 
have just opened El Sol for January 4, 
the date of the death of Benito Perez 
Galdos, the aged novelist; page one has 
not a word of anything else. There is 
a brief story of the end of the great 
writer; there is a story almost two col- 
umns long on his life, and another on his 
work, two columns full. There is a draw- 
ing of Galdos at the top, in columns five, 
six and seven; beneath it, a quotation 
from the biography written some years 
ago by the critic, Leopoldo Alas, a short 
piece on two of the more important of 
his novels by another famous critic, Men- 
endez y Pelayo, and a little article on 
“Galdos and Cervantes” from a standard 
book by Senor Perez de Ayala. Spanish 
and Spanish-American papers generally 
have more room for culture than have 
ours. I remember the play given Amado 
Nervo, the late Mexican poet, at the 
time of his death, by El Dictamen of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. This paper on Sun- 
day runs a regular edition of four or 
six pages and a supplement of four more. 
One whole page in the news section was 
devoted to the poet, several stories (as 
my memory goes) breaking over on 
another, and the supplement was nothing 
but Amado Nervo. Yet the supposition 
is that Spaniards are largely illiterate, 
and Mexicans almost completely so! 


If I may digress a moment, Senor 
Aznar does not seem to find that excel- 
lence in literary style alienates that part 
of a newspaper’s circulation which is 
represented by the lower classes. Some 
American editors seem to fear that it 
will, 


The bull-fight is the big sport of Spain, 


the national game, sharing with the na- 


tional lottery perhaps the attention which 
Americans divide between baseball and 
boxing. It is not the season of corridas, 
but let us find a good, literary, cultured 
column of inter-season gossip of mata- 
dor and toro. Over with the page, and 
over again; we are soon at page 16, and 
not a word of the arena. Summer or 
winter the aficionado must needs look 
elsewhere for inspiration. El Sol ignores 
him. I might draw a moral here, too— 
but the back page of El Sol is too inter- 
esting. 

There is a stock head seven columns 
wide on page 16: “Agriculture and 
Cattle-Raising.” Advertisements take up 
about one-third of the page; all the rest 
is devoted to an article reporting the 
session of the National Congress of 
Engineering at which agriculture and 
allied matters were considered. This 
back-page educational department is the 
most interesting novelty, to news and 
exchange editors, that El Sol has to 
offer. Mondays the subject with which 
the page is concerned is “Pedagogy and 
Public Instruction;” taking an example 
at random, we find the principal story 
to be an essay on Thomas Arnold, the 
English educator, the father of Matthew 
Arnold; the only other story discusses 
the teaching of drawing, gymnastics and 
calligraphy in the high schools. Tues- 
days the subject is “Biology and Medi- 
cine,” in a typical specimen, the lead story 
of which is the last installment of an es- 
say on “The Psychobiological Interpreta- 
tion of Phychosis;” another gives resolu- 
tions adopted at the Medical College of 
Santander in regard to the compensation 
of physicians; a third is an announcement 
of a forthcoming Congress on Industrial 
Accidents. Reporters who have ever had 
cause to lament and to struggle with 
the reluctance of the ethical American 
physician to co-operate with the news- 
papers may agree with me that through 
such an institution as this a generous 
co-operation could be finally induced. 
“Sociology and Economics” is the subject 
Wednesdays; on a sample page there is 
only one article, the first installment o7 
an essay on “The Doctrines of Revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism”. The heading on 
Thursdays is “Engineering and Archi- 
tecture,” on Fridays it is “History and 
Geography”, and under this, for some 
time past, El Sol has been publishing a 
history of the nineteenth century: Sat- 
urdays the subject of the page is “Rights 


. and Legislation.” 


Nothing at all comparable with this 
department has ever come to my atten- 
tion. The principal articles, and there 
is one long article every day, are signed 
by staff writers well versed in.their sub- 
jects, or by professional men, physicians, 
engineers, lawyers, university professors 
and so on, so that they have every ex- 
ternal evidence of authenticity. The 
department can hardly be likened to the 
meretricious Sunday magazine of an 
American paper, or even to the American 
editorial page with its frivolities and 
casual dubious essays and syndicated 
material. It cannot be compared with 
the feuilleton of a French paper. El 
Sol occasionally publishes a “folletin”, 
but it is not employed for lickerish brands 
of fiction. The complete text of the 
treaty of peace was printed in the fol- 
letin of El] Sol; I have seen here an essay 
by the music critic of El Sol, Adolfo 
Salazar; and last summer the folletin 
carried, in installments, the text of a 
recent drama by Jacinto Benevente, the 


(Concluded on Page 12) 











The Blue Pencil on Olympus 


“What do you read, my lord?” 
“Words, words, words!” 


\ ’ ORDS, the tools of trade of every 

race; the verbal coins that pass 
current among a people; the mediums 
by which we make our wants known, 
express our thoughts and carry on the 
affairs of life. So common are they, so 
freely at our disposal, and so easily and 
readily do we use them that no thought 
of conservation suggests itself. The 
result, in too many instances, is an ex- 
travagance that breeds confusion, In 
our anxiety to make our meanings clear 
we too frequently err, and hide beneath 
a wealth of redundancy what should 
be patent. 

I once worked for a man—God rest 
his soul—who possessed an uncanny apti- 
tude in lexicology. The elimination of 
unnecessary words was a hobby with him. 
His theory was to write what one 
desired and then edit it on the supposi- 
tion that it was to go by telegraph. He 
was no mere theorist, for he put into 
practice his beliefs. Once a lawyer 
brought to him to sign a lengthy docu- 
ment, phrased in legal terms with much 
verbosity. My employer read it, then 
handed it back. “Too many words,” he 
said, and the deal fell through. 

Association with him bred a disquiet- 
ing habit—to eliminate mentally unnec- 
essary words in whatever I was reading. 
For example, in the sermon on the 
mount, Christ says, “But let your com- 
munication be Yea, yea; nay, nay:- 
For whatscever is more than _ these, 
cometh of evil,” and imitating my friend 
of fewer words I eliminated one “yea” 
and one “nay.” In the Lord’s Prayer he 
found what he considered “a soft place.” 
In the sentence which runs, “Thy king- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,” I placed a period after 
the word “done” and deleted the remain- 
der. 

It is a far ery from sacred to profane 
reading. Yet the gap is easily bridg- 
able and we turn to the utterances of 
Woodrow Wilson, regarding whose pa- 
pers a British statesman, whose English 
is impeccable, said they were master- 
pieces of clear expression. Yet one with 
his mind bent on conservation cannot 
read one of Mr. Wilson’s set statements 
without a feeling that lamentable waste 
has taken place. No careful copyreader 
goes through one of them, with the 
slogan “short space” sounding in his 
ears, whose fingers do not tremble with 
anxiety to do a little judicious editing. 

Mr. Wilson’s reply to King Albert’s 
Fourth of July salutation is in point. 
The King cabled, “I cannot let the Fourth 
of July pass * * * ete.” To this Mr. 
Wilson replied: “Your Fourth of July 
message is most warmly appreciated, 
and I beg, on this anniversary of the 
United States to convey to you not only 
my cordial personal good wishes * ' 
etc.” Mr. Wilson might have said: 
“Your message is appreciated, and I beg 
to convey to you my cordial good wishes 
* ee 

In sending invitations to the labor 
conference in October, he said the meet- 
ing was “for the purpose of consulting 


By Jackson D. Haag 


of the Editorial Staff of The Detroit News 


together on the great and vital questions 
affecting our industrial life and the con- 
sequent effect upon all our people; to 
discuss such methods as have alread) 
been tried out, * * * and to canvass 
every relevant feature of the present 
industrial situation, for the purpose of 
enabling us to work out, if possible, in 
a genuine spirit of co-operation a prac- 
tical method of association.” 

Suppose he had said:—‘“to consult on 
the vital questions affecting our indus- 
trial life; to discuss such methods as 
have been tried * * * and to canvass 
every relevant feature of the industrial 
situation to enable us to work out, if 
possible, a practicable method of asso 
ciation.” 

In his address to congress, August X, 
in speaking of the prices the people 
were compelled to pay he said they were 
in many cases artificial and “ought im- 
mediately to be checked by law.” Why 
“immediately” and “by law’? He was 
talking to the law-making body about 
what he called “present” conditions. 


In another communication he said: 
“May I not add there is another bill 
pending * * * ” Why, for the sake of 


brevity and clarity, not eliminate “May 
I not add”? Then again, “we are dealing, 
gentlemen of the congress, I need hardly 
say, with very critical and very difficult 
matters”. Why not cut out “I need hardly 
say”, and the two “verys’’? 

In his letter to the Jackson Day ban- 
queters he says: “It is inconceivable that 
at this supreme crisis and final turning 
point in the international relations of 
the whole world, when the results of the 
great war are by no means determined 
and are still questionable and dependent 
upon events which no man can foresee or 
count upon, the United States should 
withdraw from the concert of progress- 
ive and enlightened nations by which 
Germany was defeated and all similar 
governments (if the world be so unhann\ 
as to contain any) warned of the certain 
consequences of any attempt of a like 
niquity, and yet that is the effect of th: 
course the Senate of the United States 
has taken with regard to the treaty of 
Versailles.” 

Why not put it: “It is inconceivable 
at this supreme crisis (that) the United 
States should withdraw from the concert 
of nations”? Here is a 118-word sen 
tence boiled to one of 18, and with no 
loss. 

In the same letter he speaks of “look- 
ing back to Andrew Jackson.” How else 
could we look upon that rugged saint? 
Certainly not “forward.” 

Here are a few excerpts from ad- 
dresses with the unnecessary, and often 
confusing words, in brackets: 

To the senate, January 22, 1917: “The 
question upon which the (whole future) 
peace and policy of the world depends”. 

To congress, December 4, 1917: “Jt 
will be (full, impartial) justice, done 
(at every point and) to every nation.” 

At Manchester, England, he said: 
“You know that the United States has 
(always) felt from the (very) beginning 
of her story * * * ” 

To the Pope he wrote August 27, 1917: 
“Responsible statesmen must (now every- 


where) see, (if they never saw before,) 
that no peace * r 

In a speech at London, December 2x, 
1918: “The ‘Balance of Power’ * * 
was determined : by the unstable 
equilibrium of competitive interest, (a 
balance which was maintained by jealous 
watchfulness and an antagonism of 
interests) * * *.” 

To the Italian January 3, 
1919, he said: there will be 
required a purity of motives (and dis- 
interestedness of objects) which the 
world has never witnessed (before) in 
the councils of nations.” 


deputies, 


“Us ‘ + 


To the French deputies, February 3, 
1919, he said: “The nations (of the 
world) are about to consummate broth- 
erhood which will make it unnecessary 
(in the future) to maintain’ those 
crushing armaments * sills 

Not much, to be sure, but they are 
“the little foxes that spoil the vines.” 


Senator Knox, in correcting a state- 
ment made by former President Taft 
said: “The (exact) facts are * * *.” 


Representative Graham, in explaining 


a condition to a House investigating 
committee said: “All is (chaotic) ’on 
fusion”’. 


In writing of medieval guilds, a con 
tributor to the Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects says: “ * * * it 
is not easy to write a simple study of 
this kind * * * and if considered from 
its (earliest) beginnings it would no 
doubt go far back (into the past).” 

This, however, is not a justificatio: 
for the ruthless slaughtering of copy by 
those in a position to do so. When an 
article has been carefully prepared by 
one familiar with words and their finer 
shades of meaning, the unfeeling pencil 
should be used as a scalpel with as great, 
or even greater judgment and care thar 
has been employed in the first instance 
Because a person can calmly dissect the 
utterances of a man like Woodrow Wil 
son, for example; eliminate a word, 
possibly make an excision, and by an 
unhurried process reduce the bulk of an 
utterance as well as clarify it, it doesn’t 
follow that every man on a copy desk, 
working under pressure, and possibly not 


equipped for his work as fully as it 
merits, can attack all contributions in 
the same cold-blooded, even heartless 


way, and after the paper comes out view 
his work with pride in the consciousness 
that it has been well done. Copy is to 
be approached with a reverence befitting 
its subject and its author, and alway 
with sympathetic intelligence. The ap- 
parent extravagant use of words may 
be justified to secure, from the writer’s 
viewpoint, a delicate shade of meaning 
that is to be appreciated by the diserim- 
inating, and which he deemed necessary 
to his purpose. The practice of qualify- 
ing affirmatively, however, is not to be 
excused any more than is the excessive 
use of adjectives. If copy readers were 
to go on the assumption that the first was 
a fault to be corrected they would rarely 
make a mistake. 

“Whether 


“( Present) 


(or 


not) sei “in 
incumbent”, 


In treating 
order (to)”, 


(Conclude! on Pa 





F any true-blue American might be 

excused for having a trace of kindly 
feeling for the one-time Kaiser, it is 
the newspaper paragrapher, for see what 
the patron of literature and the arts, 
who did so little for himself, has done 
for the welder of quirks and quiddities! 

Every day during the past five years, 
when the gong sounded at the beginning 
of the paragrapher’s regular speed test, 
and the sweep of the long empty col- 
umns stretched seemingly miles ahead, 
then bobbed the faithful Wilhelm exhib- 
iting some new and irresistible incentive 
for the quipster to mount his wit and 
away. And again, at the tag end of 
the dullest days, he has never flunked 
on coming through with a nice, fresh 
invitation to a jeu d’esprit. 

Nobody ever lived who showed such 
versatility in turning another cheek for 
the willing jibe-artist to smite. If all 
the copy paper that William induced 
his paragraphic devotees to fill with 
witticisms were wrapped about his 
shriveled person, he would actually loom 


up as large as he once dreamed of 
being. If all the whimericks that he 
has caused were placed head to sting 


they would make a string of satire al- 
most as long as that road to Paris. 
John Barleycorn and Suffrage have been 
lovely little gold mines for the minters 
of jests, but William was a whole epoch 
for the free and unlimited coinage of 
drollisms—ratio ‘depending upon how 
hard up the paragrapher was for other 
matter. 

Anything like a complete collection 
of all the kinds of epigrams aimed at 
the Prize Bad Guesser would fill many 
scrap books, but the main “slants” from 
which the jokesters have viewed him 
may be illustrated within reasonable 
limits. 

Take for example the very live ques- 
tion what to do with the Old Boy. That 
didn’t bother the paragraphers a minute, 


though some of their solutions were 
what a high brow would describe as 
“mutually exclusive.” Says one: 

How would it do to set the Kaiser 


adrift in a dory and guarantee him 
the freedom of the seas? 

But another recommends a drier fate: 
If the Kaiser really wants a place 
in the sun, why not send him to 
the Sahara Desert? 

And here is a fairly quick “finish”: 


Why not punish the Kaiser by 
turning him over to the Russians 
and telling them he is their new 


Czar? 
Or perhaps this would hold him awhile: 
“Would Put ex-Kaiser on Rock 
Pile,” head-lines an exchange. While 
this proposition sounds commend- 
able, would it not give more general 
satisfaction if it read, “Would Put 
Rock Pile on ex-Kaiser”? 
Or, apply a war slogan to him thus: 
“Save the pits!” Surely. And 
the bottomless one for the Kaiser! 
And this rather large order: 
The Dutch proposal to put the 
Kaiser on an island will be all right 
if the island is in the tropics, and 





By L. N. Flint 


inhabited by mosquitoes and cooties 
and a volcano. 

But whatever is done 

due form: 
Most of the European belligerents 
seem to be agreed on what is com- 
ing to the Kaiser. Like the Mis- 
souri juror, they all are convinced 
he should be hanged, after being 
given a fair trial. 

And as to the jury: 

As forewoman of the jury that is 
to try the ex-Kaiser, H. M. nom- 
inates the German woman who gave 
nine sons and received the Kaiser’s 
signed photograph in exchange. 

But here is one difficulty: 

If the Kaiser is indicted, tried, 
and condemned on al] the charges 
individuals are trying to lodge 
against him, there will be so many 
executions ordered for him that the 
balance of his life will afford him 
practically no leisure. 

One popular suggestion is put thus: 
The Kaiser’s greatest needs right 
now are an officiating clergyman 
and some paid-up life insurance. 

Or even more delicately put: 

When news came from Holland 
that the Kaiser had been interned 
many hoped that the word had been 
misspelled. 

And one way out might have saved a 

lot of bother: 
If William had tried half as hard 
to commit suicide as he endeavored 
to conquer the world he would have 
had one success to his credit. 

But the sad fact not to be overlooked 

in all this earnest effort at handling 
a hard case is: 
The ex-Kaiser is still at large; 
unwept, unhonored, and unhung. 

And there is real cause to worry: 
The greatest danger in letting the 
Kaiser go free is that he might get 
on some Chautauqua circuit. 


must be done in 


The outcome, however, is not in any 
doubt: 
It may prove to be just as im- 


possible to seize the person of Wil- 
helm von Hohenzollern for punish- 
ment as it was to get an American 
army into France. 

As for the other chief criminal: 
Punish the Kaiser, of course. But 
let’s just tie a tin can to the Crown 
Prince and turn him loose. 

Probably on the ground that: 
Maxmilian Harden says the Kaiser 
was a mere tool in the war. He 
might have added that the Crown 
Prince was a sort of a monkey 


wrench. 
As to the settlement still left in 
Germany: 


The Germans who want their Kaiser 
returned to them surely are gluttons 
for trouble. 

Certainly he left them food for thought: 
Big Bill has quit Germany, but a 
big bill remains. 

Here’s the probable explanation: 

The German Chancellor tells the 
Prussian people that their most 
precious possession is the Hohen- 
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zollerns. Oh! well; to most people 
precious and costly mean the same 
thing. 
And anyhow: 
Germany’s greatest work of art is 
that final “bust” of the Kaiser. 


Looking about generally for the former 


adherents of William, one para- 
grapher concludes. 
The ex-Kaiser says he still has 


friends in America. Their address is 
probably Fort Leavenworth. 


And another: 
The former Kaiser says he has “some 
friends in America still.” It is to be 
remarked that they are very still. 


One observer finds that: 
“Kaiser’s backers are quitting him 
von by von.” 


There is a little comfort in this sugges- 
tion as to what the people think: 
The former Kaiser is suffering from 
ear trouble. No wonder, with the 
stuff that continuously reaches his 
ears. 


Even: 
Even Holland is convinced that a 
Big Bill is a liability. 


Though: 
Apparently the Kaiser is better off 
with the blues in Holland than he 
would be with the Reds in Berlin. 


As to the general worth of the ex-Em 
peror’s character, a hint is given: 
If ever we have moments of doubt, it 
is when men like Theodore Rooseve't 
have to die and Bill Hohenzollern still 
lives. 


Not even credit for having courage is 
granted him. 

The former Kaiser is reported to 
have a severe cold in the head. The 
cold evidently extended from his feet. 
The Kaiser is growing a beard. Evi- 
dently he has had enough of close 
shaves. 


Nor is he credited with patriotism cap- 
able of sacrifice. 

Nothing but war could have taught 
us that the Kaiser didn’t raise his boy 
to be a soldier. 
The announcement that William Ho- 
henzollern has just received from Ger- 
many two hundred bags of gold indi- 
cates that he also was a piker when 
the government loan-drives were in 
progress. 
Reports that the Hohenzollern family 
managed to salvage ninety-eight mil- 
lion dollars out of the wreck won’t 
buoy the spirit of those left to pay off 
the indemnity. 


In fact, the figure chosen to describe him 


is not flattering: 
This theory that the removal of the 
Kaiser changed the criminal nature of 
the Hun seems to indicate that Bill is 
some sort of adenoid. 
(Concluded on Page 10) 























Self-Interest Idealizec 


BR Etter journalism and better ad- 
vertising are linking arms today to 
exploit new fields. Advertising, which 
has been rendering a distinct and effec- 
tive service to industry, is broadening 
its scope to render a service to society. 
Journalism, which in its own field has 
long been serving society, is gladly ex- 
tending a hand to increase the efficiency 
of industry. A _ gratifying result has 
been achieved if a single program can be 
evolved that will combine journalism 
with advertising in the accomplishment 
ef two ends—that of exercising a con- 
structive power for good in society; and 
that of creating prestige and good will 
for industry and its products. 

Trade publications have attempted to 
attain these two ends but in many cases 
have lost sight of the dual goal and 
limited themselves to straight publicity 
for the single line of industry which 
they are attempting to serve. Similarly, 
house organs have attempted to serve 
society, particularly dealers, and at the 
same time render service to a single 
corporation. Many of these have been 
short-lived because they subordinated 
service to individual interest. In some 
cases the foundation was not properly 


laid; in others, the construction was 
faulty. 
A recent entry into the magazine class 
house organ class, if you will—has 


started off with an apparently clear view 
of the goal. This magazine, Business, 
an infant of the advertising department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
is applying a high type of journalism 
in an advertising piece to render a dis- 
tinct service to customers and prospec- 
tive customers. By virtue of this serv- 
ice it is building prestige for the Bur- 
roughs company and its products. 

From a utilitarian point of view it 
might be said to seek the accomplish- 
ment of two things, first, educating the 
public to the need of better business 
methods which will result beneficially to 
the persons adopting them; second, giv- 
ing to business men a real service far 
wider in scope than actual figure work. 
At the same time the direct ends to be 
accomplished for the Burroughs com- 
pany are, first. the creation of a power- 
ful prestige for the Burroughs name, 
coupled with good will for the compan) 
and its products; second, the creation of 
a broader market for the machines by 
teaching the need of more figure work. 

Before a house organ can accomplish 
these things it must “get across” as a 
magazine. Business men do not read 
house organs or magazines for the ad- 
vertisements alone. The house organ 
must contain editorial matter that will 
attract and hold the attention of the 
reader. Then it becomes of value as 
an advertising medium. 

As our publication was to be distrib- 
uted among manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of staple commodities 
users or prospective users of Burroughs 
machines—the problem was to find edi- 
torial matter that would interest them 
and win their confidence. Business men 
everywhere are groping for the solu- 
tions of certain problems. An oppor- 
tunity for real service, then, rested in 
the possibility of solving these problems. 


By Cargill Sproull 


Associate Editor of Business 


But that in itself is a task—a big 
one. The problems coming before the 
average merchant are as varied as the 
winds. He must be versed in principles 
of advertising, collections and credits, 
marketing, merchandising, management 
and operation, records and_ systems, 
salesmanship, trade relations, and simi- 
lar problems. 

In covering these functions Business 
discarded the idea of running abstract 
stories or specific stories treated in the 
abtract, and started out to show what 
shrewd business men actually are doing, 
how they are doing it and the results 
they are getting. In other words, stories 
telling how certain men and companies 
are handling certain problems and do- 
ing certain things. 

A glance through the recent 
Business will give a suggestion of the 
sort of stories Lucien Kellogg, an hono- 
rary member of the Washington chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, editor of the 
magazine, is offering his readers. “Deaf 
and Dumb Advertising” was a compre- 
hensive review of the problem suggested 
in the title in which the author, an ad- 
vertising expert, gave specific examples, 
pointing out the errors in the construc- 
tion of these advertisements and in the 
motives behind them. “Like the One 
in the Window” took up the question of 
retailing and display and showed how 
C. A. Weed & Co. of Buffalo, handle that 
phase of merchandising. The article 
was written by the Buffalo firm’s own 
display manager, Clement Kieffer, Jr., 
who, of course, knows more about the 
system that one store is using than any 
other man in the country. In another 
issue was a story entitled “The Jeweler 
and the War Tax”—a problem of vital 
importance to every jeweler in the 
country. This problem was discussed by 
Albert S. Samuels of the Samuels Jew- 
elry Co. of San Francisco. 


issues of 


There was an article entitled “Turn- 
ing Inquiries into Sales” which explained 
how the Edwards & Chamberlain Hard 
ware Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., obtained 
nformation about prospects and how 
this information was used for its full 
value in making the sale. Illustrations 
accompanying the article showed charts 
and records systems used by the firm. 
Shortly after the edition came off the 
press letters began coming into the office 
of the Edwards & Chamberlain Co. re- 
questing samples of the forms described 
in the story. It proved the point, as 
many other articles have done, that busi 
ness men all over the country are inter 
ested in reading about the way othe 
men are handling certain problems. It 
proved that the house organ was 
being read and believed. 

The table of contents in an average 
issue shows such titles as “Tax on Mud 
or Profits on Roads,” “Ten Command- 
ments of Finance,” “The Hand Picked 
Mailing List,’ “Profitable Advertising— 
and the Other Kind.” “To All Deadbeats, 
Greetings,” “Quick Sales for Sure 
Profits.” By keeping the contents well 
balanced it is possible to interest all the 
readers all the time. 

This, of course, constitutes the real 
problem in editing a magazine of this 


also 


kind. The editor may plan a well-bal- 
anced magazine but he must look to 
contributors to furnish the material 


Many business men are too busy to 
write; others cannot express their ideas 
in magazine style. Many professional 
writers do not have the business man’ 
viewpoint. Even books on advertisir 
have said it is impossible to build up 


staff of good contributors for a house 
organ, 
But contrary to such an assertion, a 


staff of highly capable men are 
egularly for the new publication. 
stories 


writing 
Many 
have appeared in Business writ 
ten by writers whose stories are appea 


ing regularly in larger national publi 
cations. Besides this, all the men in 
the country who have gwod idea 


and are actually doing things in a com 


mercial way, have not been located b 
the magazines. Many of these can be 
induced to write special articles for a 


under 
induced to write 


special class when they could not 
any circumstances, be 


for the general public. It ‘s true that 
only one business man in fifty ca 
write; but the story that one man turns 
out is goine to be more interesting thar 


| 


stories turned out by\ 
The business man 


the maiority of 
profess‘onal writers 


knows h's method in a!l detail, knows 
why he adonvted it. how it works and the 
results achieve’ He c'tes facts. figures 


and specific instances. He talks in terms 


that other business will understand 
And where Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company come in? Does each 
story mention that the store or factory 
is having great suecess with Burroug! 
equipment? Not at all. In fact, the 
name of Burroughs apnears only on th: 
cover, on the copyright mark on _ the 
title page, and in the advertising 
along with advertisements of 
peting firms. As the magazine 
tains no puffs or boosts of any conce 
it is read for the value of the editoria 
matter. Realizing the value of the ser\ 
ice and the reliability of the informatio 
the reader is { 


men 


does 


ectio 
non-com 


con 


conscious of a reliable wu 
stitution sponsoring this service. Thu 
is builded a powerful prestige for the 


Burroughs company and its products 


Although such a magazine contai 
omething of interest to every busine 
man in the United States and Canad: 
it obviously could not be given’ such 
wide circulation. An arbitrary limit of 
100,000 was placed on the circulatior 


for the first six months, for mechanical 
reasons. With the number determined 
the problem then was to place the 
copies where they would do the mo 
good. 
The answer to this problem of di 

bution came in the quota plan. In the 
Burroughs selling organization’ eac} 


agency has a quota to meet, such 
being worked out 
ords. As this is 
date, proportional quotas of 
insure just distribution. The salesme) 
in each agency send to the Home Office 
the names of users a 
of Burroughs equipment to whom they 
wish the magazine sent. The company 
encouraged the entering of regular list 
and discouraged persona! tribution of 


a quota 
exhaustive re 
and up-to 

Business 


from 


( omplete 


d prospective users 
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copies. To enhance the value of this 
medium for the local agency it was de- 
cided to imprint the name of the agency, 
address and telephone number on the 
cover. This placed in the hands of the 
salesmen for distribution an advertising 
piece of the highest quality. 


Thus, in launching Business into the 
field the advertising department put into 
effect two plans which are distinctly 
revolutionary—giving to the sales de- 
partment as an advertising piece a mag- 
azine, whose distribution it controls 
through the selection of names for the 
mailing list; establishing a medium 
which advertises the various agencies as 
local business concert 


, through the im- 
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printing of the agency name and ad- 
dress on the cover of every copy going 
into the field. The agencies seized the 
idea at the start and the few months’ 
trial has proved their interest was justi- 
fied. 

Such careful choosing of names for 
the mailing list developed a circulation 
of a highly specialized type—a class 
which many manufacturers are interest- 
ed in reaching. Consequently, various 
concerns asked to use the medium. Ad- 
vertisements of non-competitive firms 
are accepted at regular rates which, in- 
cidentally, produce revenue to lower the 
cost of the magazine to the Burroughs 
company, and to make possible a better 
magazine. 





Business came into life as a house or- 
gan—if the term must be adhered to— 
with high ideals. It crystallized an idea 
which W. H. Marsh, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., had conceived. The idea in maga- 
zine form was put before the public, and 
the public liked it. Problems __inci- 
dent to the building up of a good circu- 
lation, getting suitable editorial matter 
and finding a field for the magazine are 
becoming secondary. In their place has 
come the problem of making the supply 
equal the demand. The magazine is 
beyond the experimental stage and the 
idea has proved sound, 


Review of the Fifth Convention 


EITERATION of the professional 

character of Sigma Delta Chi; a de 
cision to formulate a code of journalistic 
ethics and to revise the ritual and con 
stitution better to express the frater 
nity’s broader vision; the granting of a 
chapter to Cornell University, and the 
rejection or postponement of action on 
petitions from four other institutions; a 
vote to retain secrecy, and an attempt to 
reduce the problems of Quill manage 
ment, were outstanding accomplishments 
of the fifth national convention at the 
University of Illinois, Dee. 5 and 6. 

The convention, though the most suc- 
cessful in the fraternity’s history, both 
from the point of work accomplished and 
spirit shown, demonstrated the impossi 
bility of confining future sessions to the 
traditional two-day period. Consequently, 
when the 1920 session was awarded to 
Oklahoma University, it was with a 
three-day provision. The next meeting 
will be at Norman, November 18, 19 and 
20, 1920. 

The Illinois convention, postponed from 
1918, was called to order Friday morning 
by Robert C. Lowry, grand president. 
Lee A White, editor of The Quill, immedi 
ately moved suspension of the regular 
order of business to entertain a petition 
from the Cornell Association of Journal- 
ists. Peter Vischer, of the petitioning 
group, was present and spoke in behalf 
of the petition, which was granted by 
unanimous vote. Vischer was seated 
amid applause. 

Kenneth C. Hogate, national secretary, 
then presented his renort, which showed 
graphically the growth of the fraternity. 
Sigma Delta Chi now has 32 active 
chapters and had 1819 members in De 
cember, 

Statement of the condition of the treas 
uty was given in tentative form by F. M. 
Church, national] treasurer, due to wun- 
settled convention bills. It revealed the 
fraternity in solvent condition and was 
approved. Mr. White then presented a 
report on The Quill. 

Mr. Hogate, Mr. Church and Mr. White 
were appointed an auditing committee, 
two. of the committee to audit the books 
of the third. final figures to be published 
in The Quill when all pending matters 
are closed. 

The afternoon session of Dec. 5 was 
opened by report from Ralph L. Fos- 


By Kenneth C. Hogate 
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ter (Kansas State), chairman of The 
Quill committee, who recommended that 
at the editor’s request, the publishing 
and business side of The Quill be handled 
by the chapter at the University of Mis- 
souri. The convention voted approval, 
authorizing Mr. White to turn over the 
pubjishing and handling of chapter news 
to the Missouri chapter or to whomso- 
ever he might designate. 

Both Missouri and Kansas State chap- 
ters came to the convention with offers 
to take over the printing of The Quill 
in their well-equipped plants; and dele- 
gates of those chapters responded to 
the suggestion that certain editorial 
responsibilities also be assumed. Missouri 
has since expressed misgivings, however, 
regarding the advisability of undertak- 
ing anything less than practically com- 
plete direction of the publication, with 
the exception of the editorial page; as 
a result things are. at this moment, at 
an impasse, with the probability of a 
continuance of the old one-man, one- 
office method, from which Mr. White 
sought relief. 

P. A. Montgomery (Kansas), chairman 
of the ritual committee, offered a resolu- 
tion authorizing the national president 
to appoint a committee of not less than 
five, and including Laurence Sloan and 
Roger Steffan, past national presidents 
Ralph J. Block and Winthrop David 
Lane. all of New York, and a member of 
the Columbia chapter, to prepare a re- 
vised ritual more expressive of the 
thought of the fraternity, for submis- 
sion to the Executive Council. The reso- 
lution was adopted without dissent. 

Convention December 6 was opened 
with a continuation of individual] chap- 
ter reports, constructive suggestions be- 
ing offered by national officers as to 
how the particular local management 
might be improved. The secretary was 
authorized to take summary action in 
the case of Western Reserve, which was 
indebted to the fraternity. (This debt 
has since been paid and the chapter is in 
full standing). 

Hugh Thompson (Iowa State) pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
noliev and exnansion. A resolution plac- 
ing Sigma Delta Chi on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of scholarships in 
schools and departments cf journalism 
by prominent journalists, to be tendered 


annually through the fraternity to stu- 
dents of promise, was unanimously 
adopted and a committee will be appoint- 
ed by the president to consider such 
plans. Another resolution condemned 
lobbying and soliciting of office in the 
fraternity. A third reaffirmed the fra- 
ternity’s fixed intention to admit only 
those men who intend to enter the pro- 
fession of journalism as a life activity, 
and requires each chapter to exact from 
every candidate a specific pledge of this 
determination before the candidate may 
be initiated. 


Petitions were then presented for 
Bucknell University, rejected 25—4; 
Penn State College, rejected unanimous- 
ly; and Franklin College, rejected unani- 
mously. In the case of both Bucknell 
and Penn, certain suggested steps on 
their part with respect to personnel, pe- 
tition or instruction in journalism would 
probably result in admission. 


A petition from Oregon State Agricul 
tural College was referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for action with the pro- 
vision that it be sent to the chapters for 
a referendum if favorably reported. 


Once again, and largely as a matter 
of form, the editor of The Quill raised 
the question of the retention of secrecy. 
It was brought to the floor by the com- 
mittee on policy where, in the absence 
of secrecy’s chief opponent who had, 
however, argued the case at the banquet, 
the convention voted 27 to 2 against the 
change. Detroit Alumni chapter, repre- 
sented by Mr. White, would have cast a 
vote against secrecy but for his momen- 
tary absence. President Lowry was, as 
always, a leading voice for retention. 


Dewey H. Neal (Oklahoma), chairman 
of the committee on the constitution, 
made a report which was adopted pro- 
viding for several essential changes. 
These will be incorporated in a revised 
constitution, now being prepared. One of 
the chief changes was the enlargement 
of the Executive Council to nine mem- 
bers, chosen from different sections of 
the country. The past national presi- 
dent will be chairman and the national 
secretary, the secretary. Another pro- 
vides for blanks to be sent the secretary 
at the time of enrollment showing that 
the initiate has recorded his intention of 
entering journalism. These will be 
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mailed to the chapters in time for the 
spring initiations. 

After a spirited but friendly state 
ment of cases by the Iowa State and Ok- 
lahoma chapters, the latter chapter was 
awarded the next convention by a vote of 
23 to 6. Ames’ zeal in sending four 
emissaries, armed with attractive pub 
licity matter, was commended, but the 
convention was sceptical as to the ad 
visability of so extensive a campaign. 
Oklahoma sent two delegates, one, Prof 
Fred Tarman, a member of the jour 
nalism faculty. 

Floyd Casebolt (Missouri), chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, pre 
sented a series of resolutions, all of 
which were adopted. Of the more im- 
portant of these, one expressed grati 
tude to the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism for the continued 
confidence of that body; another called 
for a committee of active and honorary 
members to take council with other pro 
fessional journalistic associations with a 
view to the encouragement of all move 
ments for the advancement of the ethical 
standards of journalism. The executiv« 
council was also authorized to appoint 
a committee of journalists and teacher 
of journalism “who:shal] endeavor to re 
duce to a cede of ethics as many as pos- 
sible of those high motives and lofty 
principles which actuate leading jou: 
nalists in the practice of their profes 
sion. This code, when completed and 
accepted by the exeentive council, will 
be referred to the chapters for thei: 
adoption as an engagement binding on 
members of Sigma Delta Chi. ard will 
be given all possible publicity.” 

The convention struck from the rolls 
the name of a member of the Texas 
chapter for unethical conduct and cen- 
sured a member of the Oregon chapter 
on the same provocation. Th secretary 
was instructed to notify the chapters and 
the heads of the two institutions of the 
action. 

A vote of thanks was given the IIli- 
nois chapter and its members for the 
entertainment and splendidly managed 
program. 

The following officers were then 
elected: 

Honorary president: H. F. Harring- 
ton (Ohio State), director of courses in 
journalism at the University of Illinois. 

Past national president: Robert C. 
Lowry (Purdue), Dallas, Tex. 

President: F. M. Church (Michigan), 
editor of the Cadillac Evening News, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

First vice-president: Ward H. Nefi, 
vice-president of the Corn Belt Dailies, 
Chicago. 

Second vice-president: Cargill Sprouil 
(Kansas), associate editor of Business, 
Detroit. 

Secretary: Kenneth C. Hogate (De- 
Pauw), makeup editor of The Detroit 
News. 

Treasurer: Nerman Radder (Wiscon- 
sin), assistant professor of journalism, 
University of Minnesota. 

Executive Council: National officers 
and Harry Crain (Oregon), Capital City 
Journal, Salem, Ore., T. Hawley Tap- 
ping (Michigan), Peoria, Ill., Lyman 
Thompson (Knox), Chicago, Frank B. 
Thayer (Wisconsin), Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., and Glendon 
Allvine (Kansas), New York Tribune. 

Mr. Church was then escorted to the 
chair and the fifth convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi adjourned. 

The convention broke the record for 
attendance. Maine, recently re-installed 
after the war and excused by national 
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officers; Colorado, just installed and un- 
able to send a representative: Texas, 
suffering war and collegiate disorgani- 
zation, and Leland Stanford were the 
only chapters not represented. The con- 
vention felt that all except Stanford 
were possessed of legitimate excuses. 
The secretary was authorized to take 
whatever action was necessary in Stan- 
ford’s case. 

Investigation has since shown that, 
due to negligence of past officers who 
had left school, the active men at Stan- 
ford were not notified until too late to 
send a delegate. Conditions are now 
satisfactory. All three of the other 
chapters are now reported in healthy 
condition. 

On the social side the Illinois conven- 


College Dailies 


By Estle D 


Secretary of Ohio 


Y‘IGNS multiply every day that the 

western college daily is recovering 
from the breakdown which threatened to 
be its chief contribution to the war. 
Those who were in office when the old 
order was dissolved can now readily see 
that conditions are getting back to 
normal. Normal times! Local news! 
That is the backbone of the college 
press. 

The onset of the war suddenly made 
the editors’ duties more important. They 
were to mold public opinion and main- 
tain morale in the little world which 
sanctioned their publication. The Gov- 
ernment, having no censorship regu- 
lating their endeavors, increased their 
self-importance by permitting them to 
exercise their discretion as to the kind 
of news to print. They were exalted. 
They struck the very human attitude 
of “Let’s Win the War” and “Let’s 
Get Together” from the very first. They 
did not abuse their privileges. 

Had it not been for the support of 
the campus newspapers there would 
have been great difficulty in raising 
the quotas allotted to the universities 
in the campaigns for the Liberty Loans, 
War Savings Stamps, Red Cross, Y. M.- 
Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, War 
Chests, United. War Work Council and 
other “causes.” Not only was the ad- 
vertising space contributed freely, but 
the news and editorial columns were 
thrown wide open to help mold the great 
war machine. But the transaction from 
the purely local field to something big- 
ger and broader took time because the 
college press, like the universities them- 
selves, was unprepared 

One of the most serious problems was 
that of retaining enough experienced 
men to continue publication. At the be- 
ginning of the school year in 1918 the 
number had been cut half, for men in 
the universities were among the very 
first to respond to the call to arms. Men 
engaged in college journalism left their 
papers in twos and threes every week 
until there were practically none with 
experience remaining. 

College journalism was as reluctant to 
employ women for important editorial 
and business positions as were metro- 
politan dailies. In pre-war times, when 
plenty of men were available, women 
had seldom been appointed as editors ex- 
cept for society, the women’s department 
and a few other minor ones. The result 
was that when the emergency arose they 





tion stood on a par with those of th 
past. [Illinois chapter was given prais: 
on and off the floor for its visible et 
forts to make the meeting enjoyable as 
well as profitable. “After edition” events 
included a reception by Theta Sigma 
Phi, woman’s journalistic fraternity; a 
banquet at the Inman Hotel featured by 
an address by Paul Scott Mowrer (Micl 
igan), Paris correspondent of The Chi 
cago Daily News, the toastmastership of 
Prof. Harrington and a plea for better 
journalism by Mr. White. Saturday th 
delegates were guests at a vaudevilk 
show at a downtown theater and at a 
smoker at the Sigma Chi house, attended 
by members of the faculty and local 
newspapermen. 


in War Time 
l|.eonard 


State ( hapter 


were unprepared. As the Government 
continued to induct men into military 
service, the demand for women worke1 
increased. With this increased demand 
came increased interest in the problen 
of giving the quickest possible training 
to the unskilled. Intensive training 
solved the problem. The more experi 
enced reporters were instructed in head 
writing, editorial writing and details of 
makeup. 

Journalism students were leaving 
school every day. Desks were changing 
hands every day. College newspape) 
in the West which retained the same edi 
torial and business managers through 
out the first semester of the year 191+ 
1919 were few indeed. 

Although figures on the employment 
of women since the beginning of the cu 
rent school year must necessarily bi 
suggestive rather than authoritative, a 
survey of some of the  representativ: 
western dailies, taken under condition 
making for accuracy, indicate the extent 
of the movement of women toward in 
fluential offices holders in newspaperdon 
In 1917-18 the number of women holdin; 
responsible positions was limited. I 
1918-19 according to estimates compiled 
by the editors-in-chief of 25 typical 
dailies, they were sitting at every des! 
in the editorial and business depart 
ments, practically all of which were 
previously held by men. 


The Iowa State Student, lowa State 
Agricultural College, reported that 95 
per cent of its staff was composed of 
women last year as compared with 30 
per cent in the years preceding. The 
business manager, circulation manager, 
managing editor, four news editors—all, 
in fact, but the editor-in-chief — were 
women. Compared with six per cent 11 
17-18, 30 per cent of the staff of The 
Minnesota Daily were women, and they 
held all the desk positions except that of 
business manager. From six per cent in 
1916, the percentage of The Daily Car- 
dinal, Madison, Wis., last year increased 
to 82 per cent. The women occupied all 
the editorial and business positions which 
were formerly closed to them. 

Until last year men had always held 
the more responsible places on The Ohio 
State Lantern, Columbus; then, with over 
95 per cent of the staff women, four re 
placed men as news editors and one as 
business manager. So it was with other 
dailies. The Daily Texan, Austin, show- 











LU 


ed an increase of 40 per cent over the 
year before. In ’15-16 there were no 
women on the staff. Two women became 
night editors and four were night assist- 
ants, out of a total of seven. The Daily 
lowan, Iowa City, employed over 90 per 
cent women, and they held down every 
job but sports. The staff was but 35 per 
cent feminine in 1918-19. The Indiana 
Daily Student, Bloomington, had approx- 
imately 68 per cent men on its staff in 
1918, and last year this percentage re- 
versed itself, necessitating the employ- 
ment of women as editor-in-chief, man- 
aging and exchange editors. “The Michi 
gan Daily’s percentage increased from 
10 in 1917 to 25 last school year. To Ann 
Arbor women went the desks of the 
managing editor, night editor and news 
editor for the first time. Both the day 
and night editorships normally belong to 
men on the staff of The Daily Maroon, 
Chicago. Last year they were held by 
women , 

College papers running throughout the 
period of the war without some change 
in policy or makeup were few. The 
most popular method of overcoming the 
difficulties arising from the lack of suffi- 
cient help seemed to be that of changing 
from a morning to an afternoon edition. 
A natural desire to speed up the work 
and avoid the necessity of compelling 
women to work at night impelled this 
change. Among those adopting this pol- 
icy were The Texan, The Cardinal, The 
Ohio State Lantern, The DePauw Daily 
and The Indiana Student. : 

Various other plans were adopted to 
overcome the handicaps under which the 
editorial and business departments had 
heen laboring, such as, reducing the num- 
ber of issues a week, employing a larger 
type face and using longer running 
heads. Two representative papers pub- 
lished in lowa, The State Student and 
The Daily Iowan, went to three issues 
weekly, and another, The Indiana Daily 
Student, to five issues. Among those 
forced to decrease the size of their pages 
and rearrange their systems of makeup 
were The Minnesota Daily, The Daily 
Cardinal, The Daily Texan and The Mich- 
igan Daily. The Minmesota and the 
Michigan dailies were cut down to four 
pages, the former normally carrying 
eight and the latter six. The most radi- 
cal reduction was observed in The Car- 
dinal, which retained only 70 per cent of 
its normal space. The Texan cut to five 
columns instead of six. 


Only under the most unusual cireum- 
stances did the college press maintain 
as large a circulation list as in years 
preceding the war. The most strenuous 
efforts on the part of the circulation 
managers were exacted. The circulation 
among former students and alumni was 
bound to be smaller because many of 
them were with the colors at home and 
abroad. Their subscriptions had expired 
and they were not renewed. On account 
of the instability of their addresses, in- 
creased burdens were heaped upon the 
managers’ shoulders. The mailing list 
had to be gone over and rearranged ev- 
ery day. With a slump in the numbers 
comprising the student bodies growing 
more pronounced every day, it was only 
a natural sequence that the circulation 
of the campus newspapers should de- 
crease. 

Practically every daily recorded loss in 
advertising volume in 1918 as compared 
with previous years. In some instances 
the percentage of loss was so great as 
to arouse wonder as to how publication 
expenses had been met. The fact that 
“foreign” advertisers were tending to- 
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ward down-to-the-point advertising, co- 
ordinated perfectly with marketing 
plans, accounted for some of the loss of 
business. Rival papers sprung up in lo- 
calities where army schools were situ- 
ated. These papers, especially where 
the community was small, cut heavily in- 
to advertising. The most noteworthy ex- 
ample was at the University of Texas, 
Austin, around which army schools and 
camps were built. War work put some 
advertisers out of the running, and cur- 
tailed others’ speed. That hurt. A great 
shortage of merchandise put merchants 
at their wits ends as to how to get the 
goods, rather than sell them—and that 
hurt, too. 

The volume of advertising for 1919 and 
1920 has been so big as to exceed the 
most optimistic predictions of publishers 
as to what would happen “when the war 
was over.” 

Before the end of the war, college edi- 
tors were asking themselves “How can 
our small staff ever get enough stuff to 
fill up when war news dies?” This ques- 
tion was only natural as a matter of 
speculation, but it did not take into con- 
sideration that conditions naturally would 
readjust themselves. As the sources of 
war news dried up, new and productive 
conditions developed. The war taught 
the college newspaper men and women 
new lessons growing out of handicaps 
and sacrifices. Now that the war is 
over, the problems of reconstruction are 
uppermost in their minds just «s they 
are in the minds of the people of the 
entire nation. 

College dailies seem to be getting back, 
not to where they were before the war, 
but to a really new world; a new and 
better world, emptied of forced and arti- 
ficial production, full of essentials, freely 
shared. 





What the Paragraphers 
Did to the Kaiser 








Cornell Chapter Is 
32nd In Fraternity 














(Continued from Page 6) 
But he is admitted to be no mean little 
prophet. 
Well, just as the Kaiser expected 
and prophesied more than a year ago 
German ships are landing troops in 
New York. 


Though, 
President Wilson beat Kaiser Bill 
to Paris, after all. 


If there is any doubt where the Kaiser 
stood at the beginning of the war. 
Wilhelm claims to have been on a 

yacht when the war started. We know 

he was on the toboggan when it ended. 


What happened to him is easily ex- 
plained: 
The Kaiser alludes to the allies’ 
“will to destruction,” and he might 
add that where there’s a will there’s 
a way. 


And the real answer comes from a mid- 
Western paper. 
If the Kaiser could only see how 
stern those straight-backed young sec- 
ond lieutenants look, and how terribly 
many there are of them, he would 
realize that his case is hopeless. 


If there were any little analytical at- 
tentions and bits of appreciation that the 
paragraphers overlooked, the cartoonists 
attended to such details. William can 
not really complain that he has been ne- 
glected. 


ORNELL chapter of Sigma Delta 

Chi, thirty-second on the active roll 
of the fraternity, was installed Sunday, 
January 25, at Ithaca, by President F. 
M. Church and Lee A White, editor of 
The Quill. Fourteen members of the 
Association of Cornell Journalists were 
initiated, Milton Marx (Michigan), Prof. 
Bristow Adams and Millard V. Atwood, 
of the Cornell faculty, assisting the 
installing officers in the ceremony. 

Those admitted to the fraternity were: 
Prof. Bristow Adams, in charge of in- 
struction in journalism, Millard  V. 
Atwood, Donald C. Blanke, ’20; Peter 
Vischer, °19; Orville Guy Daily, ’20; 
Franklin P. O’Brien, 19; Wm. H. Farn- 
ham, ’20; David W. Jewett, ’21; Ewald 
J. J. Smith, ’21; Russell H. Peters, ’20; 
Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., ’20; Russell R 
Lord, ’20; Elwyn B. White, ’21, and 
Howard A. Stevenson, ’20. 

Space limitations in this issue prohibit 
fulfilment of the promise to publish de- 
tailed reports of the installations at 
Columbia, Colorado and Cornell. These 
reports must hold over until the April 
issue. 





Writers and Teachers 
of Journalism Needed 








REQUENTLY colleges and universi- 

ties inquire of the editor of The Quill 
whether he knows of men, young and 
old, equipped to teach the various 
branches of journalism. The range of 
experience required, like the salaries paid, 
is a variable quantity. If you know of 
likely candidates for faculty positions, 
the information might well be placed on 
file with The Quill. 


Inquiries are also frequently received 
regarding good reporters for both small 
and large city papers and there are 
occasional requests for copy readers, 
financial writers and other specialists. 
Young men who wish to go straight 
from college to promising positions in 
advertising divisions of large business 
institutions are often sought. Usually 
they are needed for work on house 
organs and sales promotion publicity. 





The Blue Pencil 
on Olympus 











(Continued from Perge 5) 
“(Beginning to) start,” “Forecast of 
the future,” and innumerable similar 
solecisms, one should not go on the as- 
sumption that all are unjustified and 
worthy only of elimination. If one is 
so disposed let him turn to Wheaton 4, 
316, and read Chief Justice Marshall’s 
decision in the case of M’Culloch vs. 
Maryland, and he will discover that, 
according to the eminent jurist, ‘“abso- 
lutely necessary” is not only justified, but 
that one can even go to the extreme of 
employing “indispensably necessary.” So 
it will be seen that in eliminating the 
unnecessary words it is “absolutely 
necessary” that the copy reader be in 
mental harmony with the writer if best 
results are to be secured. But even then 
he should be brief. 
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AROLD TITUS (Michigan ’11) 

dissatisfied with success in type 
alone, is achieving it in celluloid also. 
His fourth novel, “The Last Straw,” 
published serially in Munsey’s, and in 
book form by Small & Maynard, and an 
earlier book, “Shod with Fire,” were re- 
leased by Fox the first week in February. 
“Buck” Jones and William Russell are 
the stars in the two films. Titus has 
published short stories recently in Every- 
body’s, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 


Red Book. Fiction occupies his entire 
time. 
Glenn A. Hughes (Stanford ’16), 


whose volume of verse, “Souls and Other 
Poems,” was recently published by Paul 
Elder & Co., San Francisco, is now 
teaching at the University of Washing- 
ton. 

William F. Huffman (Beloit ’19) is 
now editor of The Grand Rapids (Wis.) 
Daily Leader and of The Weekly Tribune 
of the same city, both of which papers he 
has purchased. Paul A. Pratt (Beloit ’19) 
is his managing editor. 

J. M. Knappenberger (Illinois ’18) is 
with The Danville (Ill.) Commercial 
News. 

Claude Ogle (DePauw ’14) has purch- 
ased a paper at Elwood, Ind. 

R. C. Parker (Louisiana) has resigned 
the secretaryship of his chapter, having 
been elected to the state legislature. 

James W. Bennett (Stanford ’17), who 
has been in diplomatic service in Aus- 
tralia, recently returned to his home in 
Riverside, Calif., on leave of absence, 
following an illness. 

Milton Marx (Michigan) is teaching in 
the English department of Cornell Uni- 
versity. He assisted in the installation 
of Cornell chapter. 

Maurice L. Mullay (Ohio ’18) is on 
the copy staff of the Milton Alexander 
Advertising Agency, in Detroit. 

Carl Felker (Missouri) is now in 
charge of the copy desk of the St. Louis 
Times. 

Robert A. Donaldson and Lansing 
Warren, both members of the 1917 class 
at Stanford, are the authors of a volume 
of verse entitled “En Repos and Else- 
where, Over There,” published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., while they were in serv- 
ice. Warren is now managing editor 
of The Watsonville (Calif.) Register. 
Donaldson is back in college and is 
president of the Stanford chapter, editor 
of The Stanford Cardinal, and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staffs of the comic, 
Chaparral, and The Illustrated Review. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. recently published 
a volume of war poems by him, whose 
suggestive title is “Turmoil.” 

Luther A. Huston (Washington hon- 
orary) has been shifted from the Chicago 
to the New York office of the Interna- 
tional News Service, and made editor 
of the Advance News department. 

Harold Levy (Stanford '16) has de- 
serted The Oakland Tribune to be a free 
lance in the literary field. 

Ralph Block (Michigan ’11), publicity 
and advertising director of the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, recently left for 
England on a business trip. He was 
formerly dramatic critic and Washing- 
ton correspondent of The New York 
Tribune, 

E. D. Kneass (Stanford 19) who was 
in the volunteer ambulance service in 
France and later an officer in the French 


News of the Breadwinners 


artillery, is now private secretary to 
Herbert Hoover, in Washington, D. C. 

Fletcher R. Richards (Ohio ’16) is on 
the copy staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
Advertising Agency in Detroit. 

Wilbur A. Fischer (Kansas), who 
was with the El Paso Morning Times 
for several months, is publicity agent 
for the Texas Health Association, at 
Austin, Tex. 

R. A. Griffin (Stanford), who was an 
officer of the 91st overseas and was 
wounded, recently commenced publication 
of a series of articles in Sunset. 

Robert E, Clayton (Ohio '17), former 
national secretary of Sigma Delta Chi, 
left The Detroit News to enter the 
promotion department of the S. S. Kresge 
Co., in Detroit. Kresge operates a 
nationwide chain of stores. 

Prof. N. W. Barnes has resumed his 
position in the business administration 
school of the University of Chicago after 
spending seven months in Europe, where 
he organized courses in business English 
and correspondence methods in A. E. F. 
universities. Prof. Barnes started the 
department of journalism at DePauw 
University and was a strong worker for 
Sigma Delta Chi when the fraternity was 
founded. The DePauw chapter awarded 
him honorary membership. 

Vernon Moore (Kansas ’14) has gone 
into isolation since returning from the 
navy. Moore found he could prove up 
on a section of Montana land by living 
on it seven months. He wanted the land. 
His address is now “Somewhere in Mon 
tana,” 

Charles Sweet (Kansas ’14) has joined 
the Capper publications in Topeka after 
working for a couple of years on The 
Kansas City Star. Mrs. Sweet is also 
with the Capper publications. 

Clarence K. Streit (Montana), Rhodes 
scholar, has favored the editor with a 
picture of University College, to which 
he has been admitted. It is one of the 
oldest of the component colleges of Ox- 
ford University, having been founded in 
872. He is rooming with Raymond 
Brandt (Missouri), who is enrolled i 
Lincoln College. He has also found R 
W. Anderson (Minnesota), who is ii 
New College, and a friend from his ow 
‘hapter, Bruce Hopper, who, though noi 
i. Rhodes scholar, is in Exeter College. 
If they can scare up one more member 
of the fraternity, they can organize an 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at 
Oxford. 

Lloyd Dinklespiel and Goodwin J. 
Knight, of Stanford chapter, are beth 
studying law, the former at Harvard 
and the latter at Cornell University. 

Lowell Thomas (Denver) _ recently 
toured England as the guest of the Brit 
ish government, featuring two travel- 
ogues, “Free in Palestine,” and “Liber- 
ating Holy Arabia.” He planned to 
return to the United States in January 
to begin a lecture engagement at the 
Auditorium Theatre. He has contracted 
to write three books for Harpers—one on 
the Palestine campaign, one on _ the 
Arabian revolution, and one on _ the 
downfall of Prussianism. He has been 
supplying the McClure Newspaper Syndi 
cate with a series of articles, and the 
story of his experiences during the war 
is appearing in Asia, of which exce'lent 
magazine he has become associate editor. 

Edwin C. Blair (Ohio ’19) is in the 
research division of the advertising 






department of the Burroughs Adding 


Machine Co., in Detroit. 

Charles Roster (Missouri) is now 
assistant managing editor and advertis 
ing manager of The Corpus 
(Texas) Caller. 

Ralph R. (“Scoop”) Turner (Missouri) 


Christi 


was sent into Mexico by the United 


Press shortly before trouble in the Jenk 


ins case began. He has been sending 


back live copy since that time 


Lee Shippy (Missouri honorary) has 


returned to The Kansas City Star 
edit the Missouri Notes. He spent tw 
years in Y. M. C. A. work abroad. 
Milton Silver (Stanford) is on th 
staff of Vanity Fair and is editing the 


Theta Delta Chi magazine. He lives on 


113th Street between Riverside Driv: 
and Amsterdam, New York City. 


Dale Wilson (Missouri) has returned 


; 


to a telegraph desk on The Kansas City 


Star after two years in the navy. 
Charles E. Kane (Missouri) is now 
University publisher at Missouri 
H. E. Guth (Missouri), who left the 
chapter Christmas after receiving hi 


degree, is now in charge of a paper at 


Perryville, Mo. 

Arthur H. Brayton, charter membe1 
of Wisconsin chapter, has been made 
managing editor of the three publica 
tions of Merchants Trade Journal, Inc 
These are magazines for the dry good 
hardware and furniture trades, all pub 
lished in Des Moines. 
the publications for some time, doing 
traveling editorial work which took hit 
over the entire country. 

Verne E. Burnett (Michigan), forme 
assistant managing editor of The Ame: 
ican Boy and for the past year associat: 
editor of Michigan Farming 
and editor of The Gleaner Forum ii 


Jusiness 


magazine farm, is to be editor of The 


Forum in its new dress. It will be 


He has been with 


} 
l 


national newspaper, edited in Detroit 


but printed in Ann Arbor on the presse 
of The Times-News. It will circulate 
in the sixteen states in which the Glear 
ers operate, expanding its circulatior 
as the membership campaign just begu 
in the Middle West gains headway 
Gus Oehm (Missouri) is now assistant 
general manager of the New York 
eau of the United Press. 
Harry Pritchard (Knox) i 
with the bond house of Taylor Ewa 
Company in Chicago 
Allan Aryault Gree 


connecte 


+ 
‘ 


(Knox), author 


of “The Good Fairy” and “The Bunnies” 


and numerous other children’s books a) 


poems, is seeing what a poet can do in 


the way of agriculture on his farms nea 
Burlington. 


Robert Midkiff (Knox), who returned 


after long service in the air forces, ha 
the distinction of being “adopted” b 
Madam Schuman Heink. The singer to: 
a fancy to the birdman and kept 
touch with him all during the war, ser 
ing him and his company numerou 
presents. Midkiff was a member of th 
aerial circus and on a flight from Dalla 
to New York was reported as having 
been blown into the Atlantic. Howeve) 
he showed up again after 
“missing.” 

Francis M. Stephenson (DePauw ‘19 
is assistant sporting editor of The India? 
apolis Star. 

Lozier Funk (DePauw 
keeper in the First National Bank 


everal day 


19) 1s a book 


Greencastle, and is taki an active 
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interest in the work of the chapter, 
attending most of the meetings. 

George W. Smith (DePauw ‘19) is 
helping his father in his store at Ander- 
son, Ind 

Marvin Ebelmesser (DePauw ’22) has 
been compelled to leave DePauw because 
of his health. He is now at his home 
in Danville, Ill. 

Andrew’ Eldred ( Washington) is 
directing the publicity of the Interchurch 
World Movement in Michigan. 

Lawrence Whitehead (Missouri) is 
doing advertising work in St. Louis. 

Harry Morgan (Kansas) has accepted 
a position in the advertising department 
of Montgomery, Ward & Comnvany, Chi- 
cago. For several months Mr. Morgan 
has been reporting for The El Paso 
Morning Times. Another Kansan—Don 
Davis—joined Montgomery, Ward adver- 
tising department last fall. 

Levant Pease (Oregon) has suspended 
his journalistic activities to sell auto- 
mobiles in Salem, Ore. 

Prof. Frank Thaye: (Wisconsin), 
director of the newly organized jour- 
nalism courses at Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., reports an en- 
rollment of about sixty students in jour- 
nalistic classes. 

Charles Sturtevant (Kansas '16) owns, 
manages and edits The Cimarron (Kas.) 
Jacksonian. He’s married now. 





A Sun that Shines 


For Spain 








(Continued from Page 4) 


modern Spanish Ibsen, or Martinez Si- 
erra, I forget which. The back-page 
feature of El Sol is one that American 
papers might adapt; I realize that spe- 
cial conditions would prevent the adap- 
tation of some others. 

On page two of the present issue is a 
review of two current art exhibits, one 
column long in all, by Francisco Alcan- 
tara, the critic of El Sol, who counts it 
a bad day when he is not represented 
at least to that length. Besides his re- 
view there is a criticism of a current 
novel. The book reviews in El Sol are 
far from satisfactory, while its art and 
musical criticism is voluminous and 
authoritative. 

On page two is another typical feature, 
the report of an address by Jose Ortega 
Munilla at the Academy of Jurisprud- 
ence, on “caciquismo”, or political boss- 
ism in the provinces, a particularly ob- 
noxious vice and a traditional. On page 
five again is the report, three and one- 
half columns long, of a discourse by 
Ramon Menendez Pidal, the eminent 
critic and essayist, at the Atheneum, on 
“The Primitive Spanish Lyric Poetry”. 
El Sol makes a great play of lectures. 
Here, unless there is a political or a 
feature element in them, they are assign- 
ments for the cub. Now, I would hardly 
suggest that my own paper extend three 
of its congested columns to the first 
speaker on primitive Puritan lyric poetry 
or some such topic that happened to 
appear. The News has already done 
much good work along that line, and I 
believe it is appreciated by the public. 
Much more can be done, however. 

Such foreign news as does not make 
page one in El! Sol is collected, as nearly 
as conditions permit, on one or two 
inside pages under stock headings— 
“Foreign Services” or “Information from 
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All Over the World”. In the copy we 
are conning pages eight and nine cor- 
respond to these titles. The cosmopol- 
itan interests of El Sol, and its predil- 
ection for lengthy and _ deliberated 
studies, instead of the hasty stories of 
the American papers, crammed with 
facts or at least with statistics, at the 
expense of more leisurely literary and 
scholarly qualities, is exemplified in these 
pages. Three stories dominate page 
eight. One is headed “England and Her 
Nightmare,” and has to do with recent 
developments in the Irish matter; another 
is an essay on the writer, Vladimir Kor- 
olenko, characterized with Gorki and 
Artzibachef as one of the “spiritual 
fathers of the Russian revolution”, by 
a staff writer; the third is a transla- 
tion from The Times of an article inquir- 
ing into the theory of Lombroso that 
the criminal is a specific type of hu- 
manity, a reincarnation of atavistic 
instincts. One story only dominates 
page nine; it is an investigation of the 
causes of the great Socialist victory at 
the November elections in Italy, by 
Mario Pittaluga, staff correspondent. 
These pages do not ignore the breaking 
news, in spite of the space given to such 
articles. If a story does not warrant 
treatment at length, the policy of El Sol 
is bulletin briefs. So the pages are 
stuffed with short but perfectly adequate 
paragraphs from all countries and con- 
tinents: Rumania, Germany, Egypt, the 
United States, Argentina, France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Mexico, Wales, Switzer- 
land, Poland. 

The news from various regions of 
Spain is handled similarly. Page seven 
in this issue contains the daily depart- 
ment of “General Information from the 
Provinces.” There is one rather extend- 
ed discussion of the restoration of in- 
dustrial peace at Zaragoza, another little 
essay on “old Bilboa”. Less important 
matters are covered by bulletins collected 
under several stock heads—“Andalusia,” 
“Castilla and Leon,” “Navarre,” “Val 
encia and Aragon,” “The Basque Coun- 
oy.” 

With a careless glance at the financial 
page which comes toward the end of the 
paper—careless, as of one free from 
vulgar greed of gain—we are at the 
last page again and are through with 
the paper. 

Doubtless this vicarious perusal will 
leave the reader rather apathetic. He 
will, perhaps, wonder what there is in 
El Sol after all to justify the seemingly 
extravagant encomia with which this 
article was launched. Well, if my first 
paragraphs prepared him to be con- 
founded, they were extravagant; he 
would hardly gasp if he were here this 
moment, gazing through the actual 
pages with me. But if he were a news- 
paperman, delighting in fine qualities 
of make-up and of typography, delight- 
ing in well written stories and in well 
covered news, in impartiality and 
breadth of independence and original 
enterprise; if he had ideals that go 
beyond our provincialisms and our crud- 
ities—if he were this sort of a news- 
paperman, his glance would quicken with 
more than common interest at the sight 
of these clean, neat, inviting pages, and 
in the reading of these prepossessing 
articles. And he would surely join with 
me in the compliments I am privileged 
to express publicly, to the staff of El Sol 
and to their director in this admirable 
undertaking. Senor Manuel Aznar. 
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Shall We Ride Alone ? 


HE tyranny of catch-phrases is 

responsible for many of our failures 
to appreciate the moving impulse of 
life. 

No catch-phrase brings such dismay 
as the word “organization.” It conjures 
up the bogey of unionism. “Are we, then, 
day laborers?” In fact, we are. “Are we 
no longer among the half-gods, something 
a little finer than the common?” We 
never were. “Are we to quit the splen- 
did isolation which is the heritage of an 
independent profession?’ Such a catas- 
trophe is not in question. 

Civilization progresses steadily, and 
journalism is in the van; yet convention 
has it that journalism must stand ever 
on the ragged edge of a false pride; must 
bring an equipment of mentality and an 
investment of years and study, must 
accept a profound duty to the world, 
which continues day and night, as the 
presses fly; but must not lose the grace- 
ful touch of gentility; must always look 
sidewise at the pay-envelope; must 
maintain the tattered fiction of superior- 
ity to the needs and hazards which 
distress lesser men. 

A national organization of physic:ans, 
surgeons and dentists, to promote the 
public health, to relieve the doctors of 
the business side of their practice and 
to combat quackery and advance scien- 
tific standards and professional idea!s 
generally, has just been launched, with 
headquarters in New York City. 


Translate that paragraph into terms 
of journalism, and where do you find 
anything lacking in dignity? Certainly 
every sincere journalist believes he wishes 
to promote the public welfare; certainly 
newspapermen could do better for them- 
selves if they did not need to struggle 
with their economic problems—we are 
proverbially economic incompetents; cer- 
tainly we are anxious to combat that 
which is evil and harmful in the profes- 
sion, and to advance our ideals. 

Where the profession has suffered most 
in the past has been in its incoherent and 
often inarticulate character. Journalists 
were so many individualists, self-depend- 
ent, and not self-independent, and there- 
fore tossed on the fickle waves of the 
journalistic sea. Ideals have been kept 
afloat by that strange voluntary champ- 
ionship which has preserved every 
historic cause. Men came and went, 
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advanced to the threshold of a dignified 
competence and a worthy professional 
standing and, in an overnight storm, 
were swept away to the open sea again. 


The authority of the men who write, 
by serious avocation, the contemporary 
history of daily life—the journalists— 
will be strengthened immeasurably, and 
the profession itself will become the 
challenge of an important career to men 
of the highest type when the sentiment- 
ality of foolish phrases is abandoned, 
and the effective modern method of pro- 
fessional organization is realized as the 
stamp of both efficiency and self-respect. 


Morals and Money 


FN veraene-annbd gy BERT LORD has 
introduced in the New York legis- 
lature a bill, which of course will not 


pass, proposing to restrict headlines on 
murder stories to a single column, not 
to exceed 36 point type. If he could, 
constitutionally, he says, he would define 
sharply the limitations of the stories 
themselves, excluding “all gruesome de- 
tails as tending to impair the morals o: 
those who read such accounts.” 


It is the custom of too vast a majori‘y 
of newspaper publishers to force such 
legislation by their failure to set their 
houses in order. But, morals aside, there 
would be profit for the counting room in 
the resultant saving in paper were head- 
lines arbitrarily limited. An average 
eight-column streamer consumes an 
eighth of a page; and if, as we are s» 
often and insistently reminded, conserva- 
tion of news print is a social obligation, 
we have no objection to seeing it con- 
served, even at the expense of blaring 
type. 


Small ‘Deceptions 


UICK as we are to take offense 
O at the thrusts of lay critics of the 
press, which usually have to do with the 
integrity of reporters, newspaper folk 
are all too reluctant to abandon deceptive 
practices which, while of small moment 
in themselves, help when discovered to 
make plausible the more serious charges. 


The New York Evening Post has de- 
cided to tell the truth in the “ears” 
which identify editions; they are to indi- 
cate the press time, thereby attesting 
the freshness or staleness of the news 
as it reaches the reader. The best evi- 
dence of the fixity of deception in “ears” 
is the space and prominence given to 
this announcement in trade publications, 
which are prompt to admit how many 
“noon editions” are put to bed shortly 
after breakfast, and how many “after- 
noon editions” know well the noonday 
sun. Under its new administration The 
Evening Post may be expected to insti- 
tute other refoyums. 

Some day a general and successful 
assault will be made upon fake date 
lines, best known as a product of the 
editors of “grapevine telegraph” copy. 
If the war taught newsnaper men any- 
thing, it taught them that the readers 
are very little concerned over the date, 
so long as the information is new to 
them, and interesting. But frequently 
date lines afford a basis for judgment 
as to authenticity; often the relative 
value of contradictory statements is de- 
terminable only when the time, as well 
as place, of origin is known. The little 
white lie never does anyone any good, 
and only the conventionality of copy- 
readers and executives perpetuates it. 


Such men as Dean Edwin Gay, presi- 





dent of The Evening Post, are e\ 
needed in the profession of journalisn 
They seem instinctively to challenge th 
trade spirit to justify itself and its smal! 
practices; which it seldom if ever ean. 
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DePauw 
has 
Seven old men, Wilfred Smith, 


DePauw eleven active 
members. 
Paul Neff, David Lilienthal, Edward 
Donan, seniors; and James V. Clay- 
pool, Raymond Smith, and W. D. Max- 
well, juniors, came back last fall. Novem- 
ber 11, the following men were initiated: 
Donald D. Hogate, Marvin Ebelmesser, 
tichard McGinnis, L. Ernest Pickard, 
and Morris Hart, all of the class of ’22. 

The eleven members of the chapter 
are a potent force in literary and jour- 
nalistic circles on the campus. W. D. 
Maxwell is editor of The DePauw Daily; 
Donald D. Hogate, is managing editor; 
Raymond Smith is news editor; Richard 
McGinnis is assistant news editor, and 
Morris Hart is feature editor. Claypool 


chapter 


is faculty editor of the 1920 DePauw 
annual. Wilfred Smith, Lilienthal and 
McGinnis are on the editorial staff of 
the DePauw magazine. 


The chapter is co-operating with Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, head of the department 
of journalism, in the formation of a 
press club. Other activities projected by 
the chapter include a publicity campaign 
for DePauw and a campaign for a new 
athletic field. 

Wilfred Smith has been elected editor 
of The Yellow Crab, the official publica- 
tion of the chapter which appears an- 
nually on April 1. 

The chapter is also planning to have 
journalists from Indianapolis or Chicago 
speak at DePauw. 

Officers of the chapter for the present 
year are: Wilfred Smith, president; 
James V. Claypool, wice-president, and 
Donald D. Hogate, secretary. 

Kansas 

Initiation of eleven candidates has 
brought Kansas chapter’s enrollment to 
twenty-two. 

Nearly all of the new mien were active 
in journalistic fields before entering the 
University. Don Joslin owns and op- 
erates a trio of weekly newspapers in 
western Kansas. Burt Cochran was an 
advertising man for The Dallas News for 
a year. John Kistler worked on The 
Alta Vista Journal, a Kansas weekly. 
Doyle Buckles and William Studer have 
bought a weekly in Virden, IIl., and will 
publish The Virden Record. Ormand 
Hill is an experienced reporter, being 
correspondent for The Kansas City Jour- 
nal and The Topeka Capital, and also 
sending a weekly sport letter to various 
dailies in the Missouri Valley. 

Floyd Hockenhull and George A. 
Montgomery, delegates to the conven- 
tion, brought back a good report. Harms 
was also. a delegate t+ the Fortieth In- 
ternational Convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
in November at Detroit, and while there 
visited The Detroit News. 

The junior class organization, Owls, 
has been putting out The Sour Owl, a 
humorous publication, for the last four 
years, It is now planned to have a 
board made up of two members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, two of Theta Sigma Phi, 
women’s journalism sorority, and two of 
the Owls. This will insure a better and 
more regular publication, and also give 
it the backing of the journalistic organi- 
zations. The scandal section has been 


eliminated and The Sour Owl henceforth 
will be a purely humorous publication, 
issued monthly. 

During the recent coal strike two mem- 


News of the Chapters 


bers of the chapter, Walter Heren and 
Ormand Hill, went to the fields near 
Pittsburg, Kas., to work. Besides dig- 
ging lots of coal, they wrote stories for 
The Daily Kansan and Kansas City 
papers. 

‘The chapter has established an annual 
dance—“The Pencil Push.” The first 
party was a big success and enough 
money was made to defray the expenses 
of two delegates to the convention, 

Kenneth Clark is editor of The Oread 
Magazine. John Kistler, Marvin Harms, 
Deane Malott, Herb Little, Harold Hall, 
Burt Cochran, Floyd Hockenhull, Gilbert 
Swenson, Roger Triplett, Luther Hangen, 
Charles Slawson, Ormond Hill, Walter 
Heren, Kenneth Clark, Donald Joslin and 
Ferdinand Gottlieb are on the Kansan 
Board. Hollis and Hangen are managers 
of The 1920 Jayhawker, while Cochran 
and Gottlieb were elected managers for 
The 1921 Jayhawker. Gottlieb, Little 
and Cochran are on The Sour Owl Board. 
Lawson May, George Montgomery, 
Luther Hangen, Floyd Hockenhull, Ed. 
Hollis, Marvin Harms, Basil Church, 
Ferdinand Gottlieb and Burt Cochran 
are on the Jayhawker staff. 


Michigan 
Michigan chapter initiated six new 
men Dec. 2. Reed Bachman, ’20, has 


been very prominent in art work on all 
of the University publications. Lester 
Waterbury, ’21, back in college from 
France where he was a lieutenant in 
aviation, has resumed his old role as one 
of the ablest literary men on the cam- 
pus. Lee Woodruff, ’21, and Henry H. 
Heth, ’20, have had practical newspaper 
experience. James Kennedy, ’21, and 
John McManis, ’21, have done good work 
on campus publications. 

The chapter now has twenty-two active 
members who meet every two weeks. It is 
the chapter’s custom to have speakers 
at each of these meetings, and those 
recently heard include such men as Mal- 
colm W. Bingay, managing editor of The 
Detroit News; Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris 
correspondent of The Chicago Daily 
News; and Harold Titus, fiction writer 
and journalist, all members of the fra- 
ternity. A number of the members of 
the University faculty have also spoken. 

The chapter has undertaken, this 
semester, preparation of a style book for 
the use of the university publications. 


Purdue 


Purdue chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
has undertaken a series of lectures by 
prominent journalists in order to give 
students of a purely technical school a 
wider literary education, to create in- 
terest in the press, and at the same time 
advance the name of the fraternity. The 
first speaker was Mr. T. C. O’Donnell, 
managing editor of the Cartoons maga- 
zine. His illustrated talk on the history 
of cartoons drew a large crowd. 

R. A. McMahan, ’21, one of the new 
members, has resigned his position as 
night editor of The Purdue Exponent to 
accept the city editorship of The La- 
fayette Journal-Courier. 


Ohio State 
Ohio State chapter opened the second 
semester with twelve members, ten ac- 
tive and two in the college of commerce. 
Ten men were elected late in January. 
All members have been prominent in 









journalistic and other college activities. 
Thomas B. Meek, president, and dele- 
gate to the convention at Champaign, is 
editor-in-chief of The Lantern, editor-in- 
chief of The Makio (annual) for 1918- 
1919, member of “Boost Ohio” commit- 
tee, and a member of the junior and 
honorary societies. Oliver Matheny, vice- 
president, is a member of the Lantern 
staff, of which he was circulation man- 
ager in 1918; a three-letter man in 
athletics for two years, and a member 
of the junior and senior honorary so- 
cieties. Estle Leonard, secretary, is 
editor-in- chief of The Sun Dial, humor- 
ous monthly; managing editor of the 
press bulletin, which is being published 
weekly by the chapter, and was a mem- 
ber of the Makio and Lantern staffs for 
1918-1919, being a news editor of the 
latter for two years. 

Charles Nelson, ’21, is a news editor of 
The Lantern and a member of the junior 
honorary society. He is also connected 
with the sports staff of The Columbus 
Citizen. Herbert Byer is associate editor 
of The Sun Dial, news editor of The 
Lantern and feature editor of the annual. 
Aside from his regular Lantern duties, 
he is also carrying a column of humor. 
He is a member of the glee club and 
the base ball squad. Wilbert Bach, 
another junior, holds down a job on the 
daily, monthly and annual. He is a news 
editor of the latter. Returning to school 
from the navy after an absence of two 
years, Lester Lear is now reporting for 
The Columbus Dispatch while doing reg- 
ular school work. He was news editor 
of The Lantern before he left school to 
edit The Gallopolis Journal two years 
ago. Vaeth Brown, who returned from 
service this fall, is business manager of 
The Lantern. 

The ten men who were recently elected 
stand in line for responsible positions 
in Ohio State journalism next year. They 
are Prentiss Brown, Maurice Schapiro, 
Philip Porter, Harry August, Robert 
Mason, Dan Taber, Lionel Alloway, 
Henry Segal, Vernon Richards and Ray- 
mond Fenner. 

The chapter intends to organize a 
college press association for Ohio. 


Washington 
Washington chapter began the year 
with twelve undergraduate members, 


including Mark Haas, George Pierrot 
and Thomas Dobbs, returned from mili- 
tary service. Two active and seven 
honorary members were initiated Novem- 
ber 17, and a joint banquet held with 
Theta Sigma Phi. Steele Lindsay, asso- 
ciate editor of The University of Wash- 
ington Daily and Arthur Nelson, editorial 
writer. took the oaths. Honorary initiates 
were Dr. Matthew Lyle Spencer, new 
director of the schoo] of journalism; W. 
W. Jermane, Washington, D. C., corres- 
pondent for The Seattle Times; Dan 
Cloud, editor and publisher of The 
Montesano Vidette; George M. Allen, 
editor and publisher of The Toppenish 
Review and Tribune; A. R. Gardner, 
editor and publisher of The Davenport 
Tribune-Times, and James A. Wood, 
editor of The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Of the four seniors, Rosenthal and 
Debbs were to graduate at the close of 
the winter quarter. 

Byron. Christian is editing The Daily 
and has it in metropolitan garb. Thomas 
Dobbs and Mark Haas were each elected 
to pilot the sheet before enteving the 





service. Maize B. Mitchell has 
his term. 

Gilbert Foster is editor of The Sun 
Dodger, new comic monthly, of which 
Rox Reynolds is associate editor and 
Mitchell managing editor. Sigma Delta 


served 


Chi is in the majority on the staff. 
Foster is also associate editor of The 
Daily. 


Roy Rosenthal, president, is still the 
guiding genius of The Herald, district 
newspaper, and stars in campus vaude 
ville and glee club attractions. Mitchell 
is dictator of varsity sport publicity. 
Haas is campus reporter tor The Seatile 
Post - Intelligencer; Pierrot for The 
Seattle Times, and Reynolds for The 
Portland Oregonian and Tacoma Ledger. 
The latter also perpetrates a “Hard 
Lines” column for The Daily. Gerald 
Bath, secretary, is active in debates. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin chapter elected six men 
November 18, and initiated them at the 
first banquet of the year, November 30. 
The new members are Kenneth E. Olson, 
20; A. C. Regli, ’20; Henry C. Dennis, 
’21; Lawrence W. Murphy, ’21; Eugene 
B. Thayer, ’21, and E. Marion Johnson. 
Johnson came to the university this 
year as an instructor in journalism. All 
six have had newspaper experience. 
Murphy is at present desk editor on The 
Daily Cardinal. 

The Wisconsin Intercollegiate Press 
Association, an organization of the uni- 
versity and college publications of the 
state, was launched at a convention held 
at Madison November 28 and 29. Law- 
rence W. Murphy is the organizer and 
first president of the association. Prof. 
W. G. Bleyer and Bertram G. Zilmer, ’20, 
were elected as two of the three direct- 
ors. Twenty-five men and women from 
outside Madison represented college 
newspapers, .magazines, and annuals. 
The 1920 convention will be held in 
Milwaukee. 

Two seniors are sporting editors of 
Madison dailies, Bernard E. Meyers of 
The Capital Times, and Harold A. Gill 
of The Madison Democrat. Gill has been 
with The Democrat the past three years. 
Meyers is president of the University 
Press club. 

The chapter now has nineteen active 
members, the largest number since its 


organization in 1911. One hundred 
twenty-three men have been initiated 


since the chapter was organized. 
Illinois 

Illinois is back on the job again after 
a long vacation lasting from December 
9 to January 5, and the convention is 
still a principal topic of conversation. 

John A. Ingwersen, sporting editor of 
The Illini; Ralph T. McQuinn, news 
editor; Kenneth W. Clark, assistant 
sporting editor, and Harold R. Pinckard 
news editor, have been pledged. 

Cleveland and Drysdale, of the Illini 
staff. were appointed to the 1921 Illio 
staff as roast editor and athletic editor, 
respectively. Cleveland has left Illinois 
to enter the Columbia school of jour 
nalism, however. 

The chapter will soon divert its atten- 
tion to the annual gridiron banquet 
which will be held in April. 


Missouri 

In future years one of the annual 
stunts of the students in the school of 
journalism at Missouri will be The 
Scoop. Originated by Sigma Delta Chi, 
The Scoop won the praise of all those 
who attended Friday night, December 5. 
A pageant, depicting the steps in the 
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development of journalism from the first 
stages of the stone age to the present, 
opened the evening. Dancing in mas- 
querade costumes, each costume illus- 
trating some nationally advertised pro- 
duct, a banquet and specialties completed 
the stunt. Philip Hitchcock managed 
the affair while Harry Mann was chair- 
man of the dance committee. 

One man has been initiated and two 
others pledged since the opening of the 
second term. D. G. Peterson, a promis- 
ing journalist as well as a star on the 
Varsity football team of last fall, was 
initiated just before he left for his home 
at Liberty, Mo. He left school so that he 
would be eligible for the football team 
next fall. Virgil L. Spurling ’22, and 
Basil G. Rudd, ’21, have been pledged 

Missouri is planning an_ elaborate 
entertainment for visiting brothers in 
Columbia during Journalism Week, May 
5 to 8. The new Neff Hall, the future 
home of the School of Journalism, will 
be completed by that time. 

McClain and Smith are busy with the 


production of The 1920 Savitar. The 
sales this year are 600 more than any 
Missouri Valley school has ever had. 

Glenn Babb, who was initiated into 


honorary membership last fall while act- 
ing as assistant professor of journalism, 
is now news editor of The Japan Adver 
tiser, Tokyo. H. H. Kinyon and Frank 
King, two alumni, are also on The 
Advertiser now. 

Blattner, Frieberger and DeLong were 
elected to the board of directors of The 
Evening Missourian this term to fill the 
vacancies left by Comegys, Hiedbrader 
and Guth. Frieberger has also received 
the Eugene Fields Scholarship for this 
term. Conegys held it during the fall 
term. 

McClain will be in charge of the pub- 
licity at the Missouri State Fair this 
summer. The position was held last year 
by Don Davis of the Kansas chapter 
and the two previous years by Frank 
Ridgeway and Raymond P. Brandt of 
the Missouri chapter. 

Texas 

With the return to school of Tenner! 
Garner and Louis Walker for the spring 
term, Texas chapter now has fourteen 
active members. 


Five new members were recently 
admitted to Sigma Delta Chi: Finlay 
Simmons, Milton Ling, Hulon Black, 


James Preddy, and Wendell Mayes. All 
are students in the school of journalism, 
and are active in university journalism. 
Silas Ragsdale, city editor of the Gal- 
veston News, and F. Edward Walker, 
both former editors of The Daily Texan 
and former officers of the chapter, were 
in Austin for the initiation. 

At the last weekly meeting it was 
decided to establish at the university a 
humorous periodical. 

Oregon 

Oregon chapter has lost DeWitt Gil- 
bert, who graduated last term and has 
entered Columbia; and Harris Ellsworth, 


former secretary of the chapter and 
manager of the 1920 year book, who 
dropped out January 1 to become busi- 
ness manager of The Oregon City 
Enterprise. 

Alexander G. Brown, the chapter’s 


delegate to the convention, did not get 
back to Eugene until January 1. After 
leaving Urbana, he visited in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Columbia and Grant City, Mo., 
and Omaha. Since his return he has 
presided over two meetings, taking up 
the entire evening with discourses on his 
trip. He also presided over a joint meet- 





ing at Theta Sigma Phi and Sigma D« 
Chi, at which plans were made fo1 
publication to be edited by the two soci 
eties and issued during the conventior 
of state newspaper men at the university 
in February. 

Harry Smith, managing editor of Th: 
Emerald, has been elected secretary. 


The latest pledges are Robert’ Cas 
and Paul Farrington, 
Oklahoma 
_Oklahoma chapter has begu: prepara 
tions for the 1920 national convention. 
to be held at Norman, November 18. 19 


and 20. This time, which has heer 


\ ap 
proved by the national officers, was 
selected because it is the date of the 
football game between Kansas Sta 


Agricultural College and the Universit, 
of Oklahoma. This game will have added 
interest this year because of the recent 
admission of Oklahoma to the Missour' 
Valley Conference. 

Committees chosen for convention work 
are on finance, publicity, gridiron, ban 
quet and convention arrangements. A 
fund of at least $500 is to be raised fo) 
entertainment Part of this i 
to be obtained from individuals in the 
chapter, part from an_all-university 
dance to be sponsored by the chapter, 
and part from the gridiron banquet 
The latter affair, which will be an in 
novation at Oklahoma, is partly for the 
purpose of bringing the 
the national convention before faculty 
and students of the university. The 
banquet will be designated by a distinct 
Ive name and will introduce. several 
stunts to be made traditional of the life 
of the chapter. 

Oklahoma Sigma Delta Chis are active 
in the new associate chapter of the Amer 
ican Journalists’ Association. Harold 
Godschalk, editor of The Sooner, is 
chairman of the Oklahoma chapter, and 
Professor Fred E. Tarman is secretary 
The chapter is to be the unit of organi 
zation for students in the school and 
will foster a program of luncheon 
meetings and social activities. 


expenses. 


importance of 


lowa State 
Iowa State chapter is energetically 
promoting the interests of journalisn 
throughout the state as well as on the 
campus. Its last the 
awarding of a silver loving cup to the 


enterprise j 


country newspaper which has done th 
most meritorious service for its com 
munity during the past year. This cup 


will be presented at the newspapermen’ 


short course, at Ames, this spring 

A mixer for all male students enrolled 
in journalism was held in January 

The Green Gander sold out in three 
hours, this year. The money will be used 
for the annual gridiron dinner, in May 


Incidentally, Iowa State believes it wa 
first of the chapters to hold such a din 
ner 

L. E. Troeger, ’12, managing editor of 
The Chicago Drovers’ Journal, was ir 

tiated as an honorary member Oct. 29 

R. R. Barlow (Beloit) has joined the 
faculty. 

Officers for the balance of the yea 
are: President, Chas. W. Wissler; vice 
president, George E. Bath; 
Earl N. Bressman; treasurer, 
Thompson. 


ecretary, 


Hugh W 


Stanford 
The chapter resumed activity this year 
strengthened by the return of several 
old men. The officers are: Robert A. 
Donaldson. president; S. E. Briggs, "19, 
vice-president; Burnet C. Wohlford, ’18, 
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secretary, and Harry 
treasurer. Others who have returned 
from military service are Miller Mc- 
Clintock and Gordon Davis, ’18. 

Donaldson is editing The Cardinal, 
and is on the staffs of The Chaparral 
and The Illustrated Review. Frantz, 
who was Assistant American Commis- 
sioner to the Balkans and a member of 
the old volunteer ambulance service in 
France, is assistant editor of The Car- 
dinal and a member of the board of 
managers of The Illustrated Review. 
Briggs, who edited the 1917-18 Chapar- 
ral, is,manager of The Cardinal. Wohl- 
ford is editing “Chappie” and is on the 
staffs of The Cardinal and The I lus- 
trated Review. 

The following have been initiated since 
the reorganization of the chapter: Niel 
Petree, "19, editor of the student news- 
paper, The Daily Palo Alto, and of 
The Illustrated Review; William J. Losh, 
"17, correspondent for the Associated 
Press and The Oakland Tribune, newly 
elected editor of The Illustrated Review, 
and member of the Cardinal staff; Whit- 
tier Wellman, ’20, former manager of 
The Sequoia and now on the staff of 
The Cardinal, which absorbed The 
Sequoia; James Quinby, '18, staff mem- 
ber of The Cardinal and author of suc- 
cessful short stories contributed to it; 
William Leiser, ’20, news editor of The 
Daily Palo Alto; and J. E. Thrash, ’20, 
manager of The Illustrated Review and 
news editor of The Palo Alto. Carl 
Randan, ’19. who was news editor of The 
Palo Alto before going overseas, was 
also elected, but has not yet returned to 
the university. Losh left college in 1916 
to go to France in the First Stanford 
Ambulance Corps. Quinby was an offi- 
cer in the 91st Division in France, and 
was wounded and invalided home. 

Bruce Bliven, 1910, former editor of 
The Sequoia and manager of The 
Chaparral: later head of the journalism 
department of the University of South- 
ern California, and now chief editorial 
writer of The New York Globe, was 
made an honorary member, at a recent 
meeting. 


W. Frantz, ’17, 


Montana 
Montana chapter took the lead in the 
second annual gridiron banquet of the 
press club of the University, and, un- 
aided, produced The Incinerator, the pub- 
lication issued in connection with the 
broiling of guests. 


The chapter announces the pledging of 
W. E. Christenson, assistant professor 
of journalism. as an honorary member, 
end of five undergraduates, Guy Monney, 
Judith Gap, Mont.: Ronald Kain, Helena. 
Mont.; Harrv McNutt, Missouri: Merrill 
Berland. Ruffalo, N. Y., and Homer E. 
Parsons, Kansas. 


Beloit 


Beloit chapter announces the initia- 
tion of George W. Greene. Walter H. 
Ritsher. and John Raymond Walsh, Nov. 
25. 1919. 

Paul A. Pratt graduated at the end of 
the fall term. leaving a membership of 
seven, all active in the journalistic work 
of the college. 

Grinnell 


Eight men were initiated into Grinnell 
chapter in November. They are: Herbert 
Coddington, ’20, who was one of the 
original petitioners but has just been 
released from the navy; Vincent Yager. 
’20; Laurence Taylor. ‘21: Rudolph 
Weitz, ’21: Roscoe Wright. ’22; W. G. 
Ray, ’22; Bert N. Mills, 06, and R. D 
Jameson, professor of journalism. Al- 
bert Shaw, ’79, editor of The Review of 
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Reviews, has been elected but has not 
been initiated. 

The Malteaser is the name of the hum- 
orous magazine that is to be published 
in the near future by the chapter, which 
hopes to be able to print two editions 
during the current year, and make it a 
quarterly next year. Cummins Rawson, 
‘20, is editor; Vincent Yager, ’20, is bus- 
iness manager, and Leslie Miles, ’20, is 
art director. 

Plans for a gridiron banquet are under 
way. Nothing of this kind has ever 
been attempted at Grinnell so the chap- 
ter will have to go rather slowly for the 
tirst few years until the college is edu- 
cated to such a form of entertainment. 

' Minnesota 


Initiation of seven men, 
brought Minnesota chapter’s 
active members to sixteen. The new 
members are Lawrence Sloan Clark, 
Richard §. Gilfillan, Wallace W. Hankins, 
George H. Lamb, Cecil J. McHale, Wil- 
liam G. MacLean, and Robert E. Withey. 

After the initiation, the chaptec 
turned to planning a series of addresses 
by prominent newspaper men, some of 
whom may become honorary members. 
Among those who have already ad- 
dressed the chapter are Ralph C. Tennis, 
Northwest manager of the Associated 
Press, and Charles Winter, city editor of 
The Minneapolis Journal. Theta Sigma 
Phi has profited by the magnanimity o! 
the chapter, being permitted to attend 
these meetings. 


Nov. 19, 
roll of 


Discovering that there are numerous 
alumni of other chapters in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the Minnesota chapte1 
intends to give them a smoker. 

The members were recently guests of 
The Minneapolis Journal, and were per- 
mitted to inspect plant and system in 
detail. 

Knox 

Knox chapter has pledged two juniors 
and two seniors. The new members and 
Robert Midkiff, who has just returned 
to college after spending two and a 
half years in the aviation service, have 
brought the chapter roll up to eleven. 

The chapter plans to increase and 
speed up the distribution of material 
issued under its direction through the 
college news service. This service sup- 
plies news to papers throughout the 
country, but particularly those near 
Galesburg. 

Ellis Parker Butler and other noted 
writers are to be entertained by the 
chapter as they come to the campus. 

Western Reserve 

Western Reserve chapter has adopted 
a policy of assessing each member of 
the chapter a fixed sum, payable within 
one year after graduation, with which it 
proposes to create a reserve fund. 

The Reserve Weekly, which is edited 
and managed by Brothers Winsor and 
Wolpaw respectively, has increased its 
editorial space from four to eight pages 
and is now read by over twelve hundred 
students. 

Wells, ’21, is editing The 
the University year book. 

Clark Mock, ’20, has been chosen 4s 
the Rhodes scholar from Ohio for the 
year 1920 and will leave for Oxford. 
England, in August. He was selected 
from seventeen candidates representing 
Ohio colleges and universities. 

Brother Hanes, ’21, is editing a larger 
sport department than The Reserve 
Weekly has had before, and is also 
starring at forward on the ‘varsity 
basketball] team. 


Sketlio, 


Columbia 
By the end of the year there is every 
reason to believe that New York City 
will have an alumni chapter that will be 
worth while. Many of the college grad- 


uates are planning organization and the 
chapter at Columbia has not been idle. 


Since the last issue of The Quill the 
following have been initiated: Martene 
W. Corum, Gesthford Francis Fine, 
Richard M. Graham, Harold H. Hertel, 
Milton V. O’Connell, George J. Macy, 
Robert A. Simon, Alexander G. Hender- 
son and Arthur D. Schwarz. With the 
exception of Macy and Schwarz all the 
men are from the school of journalism. 
Macy is the editor of The Jester and was 
in charge of the recent edition which 
burlesqued The Saturday Evening Post. 
Schwarz is the editor of The Columbia 
Spectator. Following the initiation of 
the new members a banquet was held 
and an address given by Prof. C. P. 
Cooper, of the school of journalism. He 
encouraged the men to band together 
into a national organization for the bet- 
terment of the profession. 


Plans for the next half year include 
a series of talks to be delivered by New 
York newspaper men for students of 
journalism. 


John DeWitt Gilbert, president of 
Sigma Delta Chi at Oregon in 1918, has 
been admitted to the school of journalism 
and is affiliated with the local chapter. 


Colorado 

The personnel of Quill Club, out of 
which grew Colorado chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, was chosen with an eye to 
the records of its members as active and 
representative students, as well as eligi- 
bility to the fraternity. Consequently, 
the chapter now claims first place among 
campus organizations so far as distinc- 
tion in membership is concerned. 


Of the staff of the offical newspaper, 
Silver and Gold, the editor-in-chief, news 
editor, both desk editors, feature and 
athletic editors, and four reporters are 
members of the fraternity. The assist- 
ant editor, four department editors and 
one reporter for The Coloradoan, the 
annual, are also Sigma Delta Chis. 
The president, manager and two mem- 
bers of The Players’ Club, the leading 
dramatie organization, wear the scroll 
and quill. The chapter also has enrolled 
the vice-president, treasurer and five 
members of Scribbler’s chapter of 
the National Narrator’s Association; 
three are members of the Boosters’ Club; 
eight belong to Scroll, the school’s hon- 
orary journalistic society, and two others 
have been pledged by it; and two men 
are on the Colorado Alumnus staff. In 
athletics, too, the chapter is prominent. 
The captain and two other members of 
the track team are Sigma Delta Chis, 
as are four letter men, one football 
player, one wrestler and two track men. 
One is a member of the chapel choir and 
two are in the glee club. 


In celebration of the installation of 
the chapter, the members and their 
women friends held a four-day house 
narty at the home of Brother Frederic 
Doug'as in the mountains near Ever- 
green during the Thanksgiving Day 
recess. 

Conference rules prohibiting the pre- 
sentation of sweaters to the eleven by 
the Universitv. the chapter gave a dance 
Jan. 30 to raise money for this purpose. 

Only two members will graduate this 
year. 





